











THE CONCENTRATION of economic power is contin- 
uing in the United States, and unless effective action 
is taken to halt the swallowing of competing firms 
by giant corporations, collectivism will triumph over 
free enterprise. These statements are highlights of 
a Federal Trade Commission report released last 
month. The F.T.C. calls upon Congress to plug 
loopholes in the Clayton Act which are being util- 
ized to evade the original anti-monopoly intent of 
the law. The so-called “merger movement” has re- 
sulted in the disappearance of more than 2,450 for- 
merly independent manufacturing and mining com- 
panies since 1940, the F.T.C. report discloses. 


ORGANIZED LABOR is pressing for repeal of the 
20 per cent federal amusement tax. This levy has 
resulted in the loss of many job opportunities for 
entertainers, musicians and many other types of 
workers. Today’s high cost of living does not leave 
the average citizen with a great deal of money 
be spent in places of entertainment, but many who 
want to patronize such establishments even in infla- 
tion-ridden 1948 are discouraged by the 20 per cent 
tax. Asa result, workers in the entertainment in- 
dustry, virtually 100 per cent of whom are members 
of A. F. of L. unions, are currently confronted with 


+ 
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an unemployment problem. 


THE NEW DRAFT LAW should not cause any drastic 


change in the national employment situation, ac- 
cording to Major General Lewis B. Hershey, di- 
rector of Selective Service. “I don’t believe that 
employers of labor should be under any anxiety, 
at least initially,” he told the Commerce and In- 
dustry Association of New York. General Hershey 
said that, while about 9,600,000 men will register 
between August 30 and September 18, only 250,000 
will probably be inducted in the ensuing year. 


IN AN ADDRESS before the New York State Coun- 
cil of Carpenters, A. F. of L. Legislative Repre- 
sentative Lewis G. Hines said: “Let me suggest 
that we declare, here and now and everywhere, that 
there is nothing the matter either with our leader- 
ship, our rank-and-file or the American Federation 
of Labor; that we take the offensive and declare 
that the labor movement is one of the greatest 
forces for good in our nation today. We are law- 


abiding, God-fearing, decent citizens who produce 
the wealth of the land. We have no apologies to 
make for our membership in organized labor. On 
the contrary, we are very proud of our heritage as 
organized workers and of our accomplishments. 
We have developed a feeling of security in our 
jobs, a freedom from fear, a knowledge that we 
cannot be discriminated against by unscrupulous 
employers. We have raised the standard of living 
for ourselves and our families as well as for all 
workers. We have elevated ourselves in every way, 
and we have taken our rightful place as industrial 
and political citizens, yes, citizens in every sense 
of the word, and we defy the labor-haters, wherever 
they are and whoever they are. Where do we go 
from here? We go forward, as we have always 
done in spite of adversity, in spite of the many set- 
backs that we have met with.” 


NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC., has arrogantly refused 


to comply with the recommendations of a Presi- 
dential emergency board for settling the dispute 
with the Air Line Pilots Association. The board, 
operating under the Railway Labor Act, found 
National guilty of violating the law and called upon 
it to rehire its pilots who have been out on strike. 
“The story revealed by the evidence,” said the 
board, “is one of disregard for statutory and con- 
tractual obligations on the part of the carrier. It 
indicates an immaturity and lack of responsibility 
which is not consistent with the duties imposed by 
Congress upon carriers in interstate commerce.” 
The A.L.P.A., which is an American Federation of 
Labor affiliate, is asking the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to respond to the company’s defiance of the Presi- 
dential board by yanking National’s charter. 


CONSTRUCTION APPRENTICES numbered 132,114 on 


July 1, an all-time high. This figure represented 
an increase of 32,000 over the number of appren- 
tices employed in the construction industry twelve 
months earlier. California retained the lead with 
19,974 construction trades apprentices, followed by 
New York with 11,620 and Ohio with 9,578. These 
figures are from the Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
U.S. Department of Labor. The Bureau’s director 
is the author of a timely and informative article on 
apprenticeship which appears in this issue. It is an 
article that merits the attention of every worker. 
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Education 


xluce Rigs saa Se 5 That man, I think, has had a lib- 

at Tes ping A eral education who has been so 

trained in youth that his body is the 

ready servant of his will and does 

with ease and pleasure all the work 

that, as a mechanism, it is capable 

ES of; whose intellect is a clear, cold 

lous ae “at logic engine, with all its parts of 

IvIng (Tics, equal strength and in smooth work- 

a5 eee eee ing order; ready, like a steam en- 

gine, to be turned to any kind of 

work and spin the gossamers as well 

as forge the anchors of the mind; 

whose mind is stored with a knowl- 

edge of the great and fundamental 

truths of Nature and of the laws of 

her operations; one who, no stunted 

ascetic, is full of life and fire, but 

whose passions are trained to come 

to heel by a vigorous will, the servant 

ry of a tender conscience; who has 

pute ; learned to love all beauty, whether 

5 of Nature or of art, to hate all vile- 

ness and to respect others as himself. 

Such a one and no other, I con- 

ceive, has had a liberal education; 

for he is, as completely as a man can 

be, in harmony with Nature. He 

will make the best of her and she of 

him. They will get on together rare- 

ly; she as his ever-beneficent mother, 

he as her mouthpiece, her conscious 
self, her minister and interpreter. 

Those who take honors in Nature’s 

university, who learn the laws which 

govern men and things and obey 

them, are the really great and suc- 
cessful men in this world. 

Thomas Henry Huzley. 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


A worker and his ballot. With our votes 
we who must work in order to live can drive 
unworthy legislators into oblivion and elect 
genuine friends of labor to take their places. 
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bio thas the Money 


By PETER HENLE, Assistant Economist, American Federation of Labor 


ing under a postwar full-em- 
ployment economy for the past 
three years. Production has _ con- 
sistently set new records for peace- 
fime. Our economy has been able to 
provide enough work to pass that 
mystical figure of 60,000,000 jobs. 
All this should add up to a period 
of prosperity for the nation’s workers. 
But does it? Have the workers 
"Feally been riding the gravy train? 
| To what extent have they been par- 
) fieipating in this postwar prosperity? 
How many of them have been able 
to buy the output of automobiles, tele- 
S Vision sets and new homes? 
» These are questions of very real 
Himportance, not only to individual 
workers but to everyone who is con- 
ed about the future of our econ- 
ny. For, in the long run, lasting 
@sperity depends upon the mainte- 
ce of strong consumer buying 


inc country has been operat- 


wer. 
These are questions which deserve 
reful, thoughtful answers. 
They cannot be answered, for ex- 
ple, by presenting a simple com- 
|) Parison of wages and prices between 
"prewar and postwar years. This is 
the attitude of people who say: 


“Of course, workers are much bet-° 


ter off now than they were before 
the war. Since 1939 weekly earn- 
ings of workers in manufacturing 
have more than doubled, while the 
Consumers’ price index shows that the 
Prices of the things workers buy have 
Mereased only about 70 per cent.” 
These figures are quite accurate 
Siatistically, but they neglect one 
Tindamental question: Who wants to 
Wy8e back to the days of 1939? That 
| M8 a year of depression in which 
Sthe number of unemployed totaled 
5 9,000.000. Because of low production 
p and this large body of unemployed 
| Workers, wages were kept far below 
~ the levels they would otherwise have 
p Mached. No one, least of all labor, 
» Sam accept 1939 as a desirable goal; 
| Sir aim cannot be an era when one 
Out of every six is out of work. 
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The real question is not a com- 
parison of 1939 and 1948 but the 
progress that has been made between 
1945 and 1948. 

To what extent has this postwar 
full employment and high production 
meant a higher standard of living for 
the average worker? 

The course of weekly or hourly 
earnings since the end of the war 
throws some light on this problem. 
The weekly pay envelope for the 
average worker in manufacturing in- 
dustries reached a wartime high of 
$47.50 in January, 1945. After this 
it fell slowly to $45.45 in July of the 
same year and then dropped sharply 
to $40.87 in September, when over- 
time work was curtailed. 

At that point wages began ‘o rise, 
helped along by the start of the first 
round of postwar wage increases. In 
general, wages have continued to rise, 
and for June, 1948, the figure was 
$52.81. This represents a 14 per cent 
increase over June, 1945. 

But weekly earnings by themselves 
demonstrate nothing. Money in the 
pocket has no significance unless we 
know its value at the grocery or de- 
partment store. Before we can find 
out whether workers have really bene- 
fited by these increased earnings, we 
must look at the prices of the things 
they have to buy. 

Although it is in many ways in- 
adequate, the best index for this pur- 
pose is the consumers’ price index of 
the Department of Labor. In June, 
1945, this index was 129 (1935-39—= 
100). Under price control the index 
remained relatively stable until June, 
1946, the last month of effective 
price control. It then started to climb 
and has shown no signs of stepping. 
Although there was a slight decline 
in early 1948, the increase has been 
accelerated during the past few 
months, and the index for June, 1948, 
was 171.7, an increase of 33.1 per 
cent in three years. 

Thus, although we see that wages 
have gone up 14 per cent since June, 
1945, the increase in prices has been 


over twice as great. So far as cur- 
rent earning power is concerned, the 
conclusion is inescapable that workers 
have been fighting a losing battle 
during this postwar period. 

“This may all be very true,” some- 
one might say, “but don’t these work- 
ers have large accumulated savings 
on which they can draw for buying 
such articles as automobilés and 
homes?” 

This question has recently been the 
subject of a special investigation con- 
ducted for the Federal Reserve Board 
by the Survey Research Center at the 
University of Michigan. The find- 
ings, which have only recently been 
published, represent the results of a 
series of interviews with approxi- 
mately 3,500 families throughout the 
nation. , 

A significant part of the study 
was concerned with the amount of 
liquid assets (savings deposits, check- 
ing accounts, and U.S. government 
bonds) held by this country’s “spend- 
ing units” (roughly equivalent to a 
family). By comparison with previous 


studies, some significant conclusions 


could be reached about the size and 
character of liquid assets held by 
American families. 


HE basic conclusions which can 

be drawn from this study can 
be summarized as follows: (1) Al- 
though most families reported hav- 
ing some liquid assets, and although 
the total liquid assets have increased 
during each of the last two years, the 
average amount held by the typical 
family dropped considerably from 
1947 to 1948; (2) the bulk of the 
liquid assets is concentrated among 
the relatively small group of fam- 
ilies with high incomes; (3) during 
the past year many families, particu- 
larly families of workers, have been 
forced to dip into the liquid assets 
holdings which they have accumu- 
lated during the past years and, for 
the most part, have been forced to 
spend them on ordinary living ex- 
penses rather than on special pur- 
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chases of homes, automobiles or 
other consumer durable goods. 


As of early 1948, the results of the 
survey indicate that the total amount 
of liquid assets held by Ameri- 
can families is approximately $130 
billion. This total represents an in- 
crease of $12 billion over 1946 and 
about $5 billion over 1947 figures. 

These totals obscure the fact that 
many American families hold no 
liquid assets whatsoever. According to 
the survey, over one-quarter (approx- 
imately 12,000,000) of the nation’s 
families possess neither a bank ac- 
count nor any U.S. government 
bonds. About 3,000,000 families with 
savings bonds at the start of 1947 
were forced to cash them in by the 
end of the year. 

Moreover, the average amount of 
liquid assets held by the typical fam- 
ily actually was reduced substantially 
during the past year. A typical spend- 
ing unit in 1947 possessed total liquid 
assets amounting to $470, but by 1948 
this had dropped to $350. (And don’t 
forget that this $350 amounts to only 
about $315 in terms of 1947 prices.) 


The survey also revealed some sig- 
nificant facts about the distribution 
of these liquid assets among the vari- 
ous income groups. While 40 per 
cent of the nation’s spending units 
with the lowest income possessed 
only 17 per cent of the total liquid 
assets, the top 10 per cent owned 43 
per cent. According to the survey,. 
this top 10 per cent would hold 
roughly $55 billion, while the 40 per 


cent in the lower brackets would own 


only $20 billion. All available evi- 
dence indicates that this concentration 
of liquid assets in the hands of the 
high-income units has become more 
pronounced during the past year. 


Important information concerning 
the holdings of liquid assets among 
the working groups was obtained by 
the. survey when it classified the 
spending units according to the occu- 
pation of the head of the “spending 
unit.” Each of these spending units 
was classified into one of the fol- 
lowing categories: “professional”; 
“managerial and _ self-employed”; 
“clerical and sales”; “skilled and 
semi-skilled”; “unskilled”; and “re- 
tired.” 


When the liquid assets information 
was classified according to these occu- 
pational groups, the resulting figures 
revealed that very few manual work- 
ers’ families hold large amounts of 
liquid assets. For example, only 1 
per cent of the “unskilled” and 4 per 
cent of the “skilled and semi-skilled” 
units possess liquid assets totalling 
more than $5000. However, 24 per 
cent of the “managerial and self- 
employed” and 19 per cent of the 
“professional” groups were in this 
category. 

The figures show further that it 
was precisely these working groups 
who were hardest hit by the postwar 
inflation. As the table appearing be- 
low shows, they are the groups which 
suffered the sharpest drop in liquid 
assets holdings during 1947. The $50 
liquid assets holdings of the typical 
spending unit in the “unskilled” cate- 


WHO HAS THE LIQUID ASSETS! 


Average Amount of Bank Deposits and U.S. Government Bonds 


Held by American Families, Early 1947 





Occupational Group 


and Early 1948 





1947 1948 Change 





Managerial and Self-Employed... . 


Professional 

Clerical and Sales.....:......... 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled 

Unskilled 





$1250 $1400 
$1300 $1350 
$ 600 $ 
$ 400 $ 
$ 0O 


+12.0% 

43.8% 
500 —16.7% 
250 —37.59 


—100.0% 











Figures indicate holdings of median family; half the families were above 


and half below this figure. 





Source: Federal Reserve Board. 






gory for 1947 was completely wiped 
out by 1948, while the figures for 
the “skilled and semi-skilled” group 
showed a 37 per cent drop, from $400 
to $250. The only groups showing 
an increase were the professional, 
managerial and self-employed. 


We: was this money used for? 
Was it spent for automobiles, 
new homes or television sets? Some of 
it was, of course, but most of it had 
to go for ordinary living expenses, 
This was particularly marked for fam- 
ilies in the lower income groups, 

Statistics show that of the fam. 
ilies whose liquid assets have been 
reduced during the past year, about 
three-quarters of those with incomes 
below $2000 and over half of those 
in the $2000-$5000 income group 
spent the money for “non-durable 
consumer goods and services,” or, in 
other words, for groceries, clothing 
and other expenses of everyday living. 

This conclusion is supported by 
other questions asked of veterans 
who had cashed in their terminal 
leave bonds. About half the veterans 
who had turned in their bonds had 
used the proceeds for “non-durable 
consumer goods, emergencies and 
sickness, and the payment of back 
bills,” while only one-quarter had 
spent the money for autos and other 
durable goods. 

All this evidence points to the same 
conclusion: This postwar prosperity 
is overrated. The average worker has 
not benefited from the full employ- 
ment and high production of the 
postwar era. He has kept his job, 
yes, and admittedly his living stand- 
ard is higher thah it was before the 
war, but in the three-year period 
since V-J Day he has been losing the 
battle against the rising cost of living. 

Although there is no doubt that 
some people have really prospered 
from this “prosperity,” there is 
equally no doubt that the typical 
worker with a job and family is not 
one of this group. Organized labor's 
effort to raise the living standards of 
its members by wage increases has 
become merely a futile attempt to 
maintain existing levels of living. 

The worker’s race to keep up with 
galloping prices is like the race de- 
scribed in Lewis Carroll’s “Through 
the Looking Glass,” in which the Red 
Queen and Alice were forced to run 
at breakneck speed in order to 
remain in the same place. 
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HIS month we are celebrating 

the third anniversary of the end 

of World War II. Factories 
which were turning out tanks, guns 
and warplanes are now manufactur- 
ing large quantities of automobiles, 
refrigerators and other types of pro- 
ducts which make the lives of millions 
of workers easier and more pleasant. 
But the terrific shortage of homes 
is just as great today as it was on 
V-J Day, and nobody seems to be 
doing anything about it. If yours 
is one of the millions of families 
which has been searching in vain for 
comfortable, sanitary living condi- 
tions in a decent environment, you 
won't need statistics to impress you 
with the seriousness of the housing 
shortage now confronting the nation. 


But perhaps you may not know 
that in March, 1948, almost one- 
fifth of the families in America living 
in cities, towns and villages were 
either doubling up, living in over- 
crowded conditions, or in trailers, 
rooming houses or even in tents and 
other kinds of shelter obviously un- 
suited for family living. 

That isn’t the whole story. Not 
only is there a terrific amount of 
overcrowding, but in urban areas 
alone there are 5,000,000 to 6,000,- 
000 dwellings that are substandard— 
without adequate plumbing facilities, 
in a state of deterioration, or without 


§ ‘lectricity and other facilities which 


we have come to expect as essential 
to decent family living. 

All of this means that we need 
today at least 10,000,000 more homes 
if every family is to have a sanitary, 
livable home, and that takes no ac- 
count of the additional homes that 
will be needed as population in- 
creases and existing homes dete- 
"orate or are destroyed by fire, flood 
or othe: types of catastrophe. 
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By HARRY C. BATES 


Chairman, A. F. of L. Housing Committee 


You may have read in 
the newspapers that 
1948 is likely to be the 
banner year for home 
construction. In ~ this 
year the government 
estimates that 950,000 
houses will be built, a 
greater number than in 
any previous year. But 
this figure is really mis- 
leading. 

In the first place, even 
housing construction on 
this scale will still leave 
us with 90 per cent of 
the current backlog of 
housing requirements 
unfilled. 

Secondly — and most 
important of all — only 
a very small proportion 
of the houses that are 
being built are designed 
for those who most des- 
‘perately need living quarters. 

What this country needs is more 
rental housing for low-income and 
middle-income families. Instead, pri- 
vate builders—and remember that 
public housing construction has vir- 
tually ceased—are putting up houses 
for sale, at inflated prices, which 
most American workers simply can- 
not afford to buy. 

If you have tried to buy a new 
house recently you know that you 
will have to pay at least $7500. In 
many communities no houses are 
being built at less than $10,000 or 
even more. When you buy a house 
for $7500 you are undertaking a 
long-term commitment to pay about 
$75 per month, if you add mainten- 
ance and other costs to the actual 
payments on your mortgage. If it 
is a $10,000 house, you will be pay- 
ing $100 a month for a long time to 
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come, regardless of what happens to 
your wages. 
Rents on new houses require even 


higher monthly outlays. New four- 
room apartments are not being of- 
fered for rent at less than $80. 

On the average, housing should 
not take more than one-fourth of 
the family’s income. If your income 
is $2900 a year, about the national 
average, your rent shouldn’t be more 
than about $55 a month. It is vir- 
tually impossible to find new apart- 
ments for the average family at that 
figure. 

What these figures boil down to is 
the stark fact that, with millions of 
families living in unsanitary, over- 
crowded conditions, only those fam- 
ilies whose incomes are $3500 a year 
or more can possibly afford to live 
in the homes which are being built 
today. This eliminates all but the 
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most highly paid workers from a 
chance to buy or rent a new home. 
Who is to blame for this critical 
situation? The real estate lobby is 
trying to place responsibility for the 
housing shortage on the shoulders of 
organized labor. They charge that 
labor has blocked the solution of 
the housing problem by forcing high 
costs upon the building industry and 
thereby high prices upon consumers. 
The most frequently heard charge 
against organized workers in the 
building industry is that their wages 
are too high. These critics of: labor 
point to hourly 
wages which seem 
to be much higher 
than those of most 
other workers. They 
conveniently forget 
that the building in- 
dustry is seasonal 
and plumbers, car- 
penters, bricklavers 
and other work- 
ers in the building 
trades are employed 
only part of the 
year. The result has 
been that in 
years the average 
annual income of building trades 
workers has been not too high but 
actually too low to provide them with 
a decent standard of living. 


most 


Moreover, even if the claims of the 
real estate lobby were true, this still 
could not account for the high cost 
of houses today. The wages that are 
paid to building labor constitute only 
a small percentage of the total cost 
of building a house. In most cases, 
wages represent only one-third or less 
of the total “site cost” of residential 
building. But site cost is only about 
one-half of what the buyer eventually 
pays for his home. 

On that basis, wages of building 
labor actually amount to only about 
15 per cent of the total amount you 
would have to pay for your 
home. Even if all building trades 
workers took a 50 per cent cut in 
their wages, your monthly payments 
on an average single-family home 
would be reduced by only about 8 
per cent. High wages are obviously 
not the reason why there are no new 
homes on the market at prices you 
can afford to pay. 

Those who blame labor for the 
housing shortage talk a good deal 


new 
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about “restrictive practices” allegedly 
fostered by building trades unions. 
They charge a limitation on the num- 
ber of apprentices in the building 
trades and frequent jurisdictional dis- 
putes among the unions in this 
industry. 

These accusations against labor 
were recently investigated thorough- 
ly by the Senate-House Joint Com- 
mittee on Housing. This committee 
held extensive hearings in Washing- 
ton and in other cities. It held con- 
ferences with representatives of an 
A. F. of L. advisory committee headed 
by President Gray 
of the Building and 
Construction Trades 
Department. 

After these con- 
ferences, in which 
the labor represent- 
atives were able to 
dispel and disprove 
all but five cases 
among hundreds 
brought against the 
unions, the Senate- 
House Joint Com- 
mittee stated: 

“The committee 
was impressed with 
the willingness of union officials to 
cooperate. The unions have agreed 
to take immediate steps to correct any 
labor abuses called to their attention 
by the committee. In every case that 
has arisen thus far, they have lived 
up to their promise.” 

Don’t be fooled by those who are 
trying to shift the blame for the 
housing shortage to labor. The 
private real estate lobby, which has 
been most vociferous in denouncing 
labor, is actually the group that’ is 
most at fault. The astronomical 
prices of new homes have been 
caused by widespread profiteering in 
building materials and real estate 
speculation, as well as by outright 
gouging of home buyers by specula- 
tive builders and brokers. 

A few figures tell the story of 
what has really been happening in 
the building industry, and they cer- 
tainly don’t bear out the claims of 
the real estate interests. Take a look 
at the trend in prices of building 
materials. Since 1940 the wholesale 
prices of building materials have 
gone up by almost 106 per cent. 
Compare this with a rise of only 
about 64 per cent in a closely related 


group, metals and metal pro cts, 
Compare it also with one other |: cure 
—an increase since June, 193°), of 
only 54 per cent in union wage rates 
in the building trades. In other words, 
the increase in building materials 
prices is just about twice as great as 
the increase in the union rates of con. 
struction workers. This makes it clear 
which group has been responsible for 
the high prices of houses. 

You would have had your best 
chance of obtaining a new home at 
a price you could afford to pay if the 
Eightieth Congress had passed the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

This bill embodied the major ob- 
jectives of the postwar housing pro- 
gram of the American Federation of 
Labor. It would have made possible 
the construction of 15,000,000 new 
homes during the next ten years, 
500,000 of them for low-income fam- 
ilies in public housing projects. It 
also contained essential provisions 
for slum clearance and urban re- 
development, rural housing and 
housing research. 

The American people in all walks 
of life recognized the Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner bill as their housing pro- 
gram. The overwhelming sentiment 
in favor of the bill was expressed 
by leaders of both major political 
parties, the entire labor movement, 
church, civic, veterans’ and many 
other organizations, and public off- 
cials throughout the nation. Edito- 
rials in almost every leading news- 
paper throughout the country came 
out vigorously in favor of the bill. 

In one message after another, the 
President called upon Congress to 
enact the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill 
as the one vital program which the 
nation needs in order to begin to 
attack the critical housing problem. 


T was not labor that defeated 
this bill. Labor did everything 
possible to secure its enactment. It 
was defeated by a deliberate cam 
paign of interminable delay, pro 
crastination and subterfuge on the 
part of a tiny group in the House of 
Representatives acting in the interests 
of the private real estate lobbv. The! 
knew that the present outrageous 
prices of new houses could only be 
maintained if they could stave of 
the enactment of a comprehensive. 
long-range housing program. 

The Taft-Ellender-Wagner ill we 
introduced in the Senate on March 
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10, 1947. The housing shortage was 
already very acute at that time— 
more than enough study had al- 
ready been given to every aspect of 
the housing problem. There had 
already been introduced in the 
previous Congress the Wagner-Ellen- 
der-Taft bill, very similar to the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill, which had 
passed the Senate but was killed in 
the House. 

When the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee approved the T-E-W 
bill only one month after it was 
introduced, it seemed that the stage 
was set for speedy enactment of the 
measure. Instead, it was not until 
exactly one year to the day after the 
Senate Committee approved the bill 
that it passed the Senate itself. And 
during all of this time Chairman 
Jesse Wolcott of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, one of the 
most vigorous opponents of the bill, 
refused even to consider housing 
legislation until the Senate had acted. 


Finally, when it was obvious that 
he could delay no longer, Congress- 
man Wolcott began hearings on the 
bill in his committee on May 3. 
There followed more than a month 
of hearings. One witness after an- 
other repeated the facts, theories and 
opinions that had been aired in and 
out of the halls of Congress ever 
since the end of the war and even 
before. Everyone knew that time 
was growing short and that Congress 
was all set for an early adjournment, 
but that didn’t hurry Wolcott one 
bit. He knew that the only way of 


making sure that there would be no™ 


long-range housing program was to 
keep the House from having a chance 
to vote on the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill. 

When the hearings in his commit- 
tee finally ended, Wolcott introduced 
a bill of his own which contained 
only aids to private real estate in- 
terests, excluding the sections of the 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill providing 
for public housing, rural housing, 
housing research, and slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment. But in an 
amazing show of strength by the real 
friends of housing, the majority of 
Wolcott’s own committee, by a vote 
of 14 to 13, refused to endorse his 
bill and approved instead another 
bill which was essentially the same 
as the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 

It was then that Congressman Wol- 
®ott took the almost unprecedented 
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step of appearing before the House 
Rules Committee to attack the bill 
which his own committee had ap- 
proved. The Rules Committee, con- 
trolled by a reactionary majority, 
voted not to report out the bill which 
had been approved by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
This meant that there would be no 
chance of a vote on the full housing 
program in the House. Instead, it 
gave Congressman Wolcott the go- 
ahead signal to go back to his com- 
mittee and get its approval for his 
own emasculated bill. This bill was 
finally approved by ‘the committee 
and passed by the full House. It 
came before the Senate only one day 
before Congress was to adjourn, but 
that body refused to consider it in 
view of the House’s action in scut- 


tling the Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill. 


It seemed at that point that the 
Eightieth Congress, in the face of the 
overwhelming demand of the Ameri- 
can people for a housing program, 
would enact no housing legislation 
whatsoever. But finally, in the ses- 
sion’s closing hours, a bill was 
introduced and passed which was 
promptly labeled the “teeny-weeny” 
housing bill because it contained 


only a couple of technical provisions 
relating to mortgages. It is univer- 
sally conceded, even by its propo- 
nents, that this measure can be of 
no assistance in meeting the tremen- 
dous housing shortage. 


It is too early to predict what will 
happen now. There are already 
some signs that housing construction 
may fall off during the remaining 
months of 1948 so that we will not 
even reach the figure of 950,000 new 
homes predicted earlier in the year. 
Whether or not this downturn in 
housing construction actually takes 
place, there is no doubt that the na- 
tion will continue to be faced with 
a critical housing shortage until Con- 
gress enacts a measure containing 
the fundamental features of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill. 

The President called Congress back 
into session July 26 to make good 
on the platform pledges of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties. 
Your Congressman and your Sen- 
ators are back in Washington now. 
Write them today. Tell them that 
you expect them to work for the 
immediate enactment of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner housing bill. 

It’s your new home that’s at stake! 


W. J. Bowen Dead at 80 


William J. Bowen, presi- 
dent emeritus of the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plas- 
terers International Union, 
died in New York last 
month at the age of 80: 

With his passing the 
American labor movement 
has lost one of its great 
figures—a man who took 
a puny, struggling union 
and built it into a potent 
and admired institution. 

Born in Albany, New 
York, Bill Bowen served 
his apprenticeship ‘there. 
Becoming president of the 
local union, he went to his 
first international unjon 
convention in 1895. Six 
years later he became in- 
ternational vice-president. 

In 1904 he assumed the 
presidency of the Brick- 
layers, and he continued 
in that office until 1928, 
when he stepped down. 

Mr. Bowen then was named presi- 
dent emeritus and chairman of the 
union’s board of trustees. His sage 





counsel was thereafter sought frequent- 
ly by the leaders of the Bricklayers 
Union and of many other organizations. 








Politics, That’s You! 


By JOSEPH D. KEENAN 


Director, Labor’s League for Political Education 


O YOU don’t relish what the 
tm Eightieth Congress did to you 
in the last two years. You 
did not get better schools for your 
children, you did not get an increased 
old-age pension, you did not get a 
higher minimum wage, you did not 
get a home at a price you could af- 
ford. But you did get dollar-a-pound 
butter, a tax law that made the rich 
richer and did nothing for you, and 
you got a malicious, unfair, unwork- 
able labor law that stripped you of 
all your gains since 1932. 

What are you going to do about 
it? Public opinion polls show that 
in the past working people have taken 
less interest in politics than anyone 
else. They have assumed that there is 
some magic wand that swings elec- 
tions one way or another. 

The plain truth of the matter is 
that if the 43,000,000 of us wage 
and salary workers would quit sitting 
around grumbling about our sorry 
fate, and get out the vote starting 
right now, we could easily bring in a 
liberal Congress by an overwhelming 
vote. 

“He also serves who only stands 
and waits” does not apply to politics. 
The one day in the year when all 
men are equal is Election Day. Your 
vote is as good as anyone else’s, be 
he a captain of industry or the latest 
apprentice hired. 

If you don’t vote, nobody else can 
do it for you. Just as in a union 
shop election where your failure to 
vote would be a vote for no union, 
so failure to vote on Election Day is 
a betrayal of your champion in Con- 
gress and a boost to his re- 
actionary opponent. 

Elections are won in the pre- 
cincts—by ballots in. the box. 
Every reactionary politician 
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knows that so long as his opposition 
does not build a flesh-and-blood or- 
ganization in every precinct to turn 
out the votes on Election Day, he has 
nothing to worry about. 

War and politics are a lot alike. 
Neither is won by threats and reso- 
lutions. Both are won by well or- 
ganized armies in the field. That is 
why Labor’s League for Political Ed- 
ucation was formed. But just as in 
war so in political action—it is not 
the general but the men in the line 
who win the victories. 

That is why we must have active 
local leagues in every community and 
every Congressional District in this 
country. National and state leagues 
are not enough. 

There are more than 100,000 pre- 
cincts in this country. Just as in 
every A. F. of L. shop we have a shop 
steward, so we must have a union 
political steward in every one of the 
nation’s 100,000 precincts to protect 
our political interests. Every steward 
must head a committee of trade union 
volunteers, each with his assigned 
area within his neighborhood. 

The success or failure of our pro- 
gram will depend on these front-line 
volunteers. It will be up to them to 
get their neighbors registered, their 
poll tax paid, and out on Election 
Day to vote for labor’s friends. 

The alibi of the »on-voter or the 
wrong voter*is that he didn’t know 
anything about the candidates. Our 
local leagues and our precinct com- 
mitteemen must tell these people why 
and how to vote and get their 
ballots in the box on Election Day. 
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Many of us shrug off our political 
responsibilities by saying politics is 
a dirty business and neither major 
party puts up worthy candidates. 

Well, whether you like it or not, 
you are in politics right now. 

Government is a huge enterprise 
today, spending forty billions a year 
and making laws that affect the lives 
of all of us every minute of the day. 

You can’t avoid government or 
politics by walking away and stick- 
ing your head in the sand. Politics 
is everybody's business because it 
affects everybody. 

Any party and any candidate can 
be changed. Corrupt, unrepresenta- 
tive machines are the fault of lazy, 
disinterested citizens. When we have 
a permanent army of trade union 
political committeemen in every pre- 
cinct in the country ready to inform 
the voting public when a Congress- 
man betrays the people and ready to 
turn out the vote on Election Day, 
then the complexion of politics, pub- 
lic office holders and the laws will 
change for the better. 

You can’t continue to enjoy the 
rights of democracy unless you also 
accept the responsibilities of democ- 
racy. That means registering and 
voting intelligently. 

Let’s get into action now—not next 
year or next month. Time is running 
out. Where can you do the biggest 
and best job for victory? The an 
swer is: Right in your own commu 
nity and precinct. Get in touch with 
your local Labor’s League for Politi- 
cal Education and volunteer to help 
get out the vote in your own precinct. 


ARE YOU REGISTERED? 
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nOW THEY VOTED 


on the Taft-Hartley Act 


In order to cast their votes for 
labor’s friends and against labor’s 
enemies, people who work for a 
living want to know where their 
Senators and Congressmen stood 
when the showdown came on the 
Taft-Hartley Act. The rollcall on 
the question of sustaining or over- 
riding President Truman’s veto of 
this vicious measure tells the story. 





Those legislators who voted to over- 
ride the President’s veto acted in 
opposition to the interests of every 
wage-earner but in total conform- 
ity with the wishes of the National 
Association of Manufacturers and 
other reactionary enemies of labor. 

Check this list carefully. It will 
reveal. how your Congressman and 
your Senators voted. When you 


have the information, share it with 
members of your family, ‘your 
neighbors and friends. 

Remember—a vote to override 
the veto was a vote to kick work- 
ing people in the teeth; a vote to 
sustain the veto was an act of true 
friendship toward labor. 

Punish your enemies in November 
—and reward your friends. 








Those Who Voted to Override the Veto 


ALABAMA 


Frank W. Boykin (D)—4st Dist. 

George M. Grant (D)—2nd Dist. 

George W. Andrews (D)—$Srd 
Dist. 

Sam Hobbs (D)—4th Dist. 

Albert Rains (D)—<5th Dist. 

Pete Jarman (D)—6th Dist. 

Carter Manasco (D)—7th Dist. 

Robert E. Jones (D)—8th Dist. 

Laurie C. Battle (D)—9th Dist. 


ARKANSAS 


E. C. Gathings (D)—1st Dist. 
Wilbur D. Mills (D)—2nd Dist. 
James W. Trimble (D)—3rd Dist. 
Fadjo Cravens (D)—4th Dist. 
Brooks Hays (D)—5th Dist. 

W. F. Norrell (D)—6th Dist. 

Oren Harris (D)—7th Dist. 


CALIFORNIA 


Clarence F. Lea (D)—1st Dist. 

Clare Engle (D)-—2nd Dist. 

Leroy Johnson (R)—Srd Dist. 

John J. Allen (R)—7th Dist. 

Jack Z. Anderson (R)—S8th Dist. 

tor iggy W. Gearhart (R)—9th 
ist. 

Alfred J. Elliott (D)—10th Dist. 

poet K. Bramblett (R)—11th 
Dist. 

Richard M. Nixon (R)—12th 
Dist. 

Norris Poulson (R)—138th Dist. 

hwy L. McDonough (R)—15th 
ist. 

Donald L. Jackson (R)—16th Dist. 

Willis W. Bradley (R)—18th Dist. 

Carl Hinshaw (R)—20th Dist. 

John Phillips (R)—22nd Dist. 

ctey K. Fletcher (R)—28rd 
Jist, 
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THE HOUSE 


COLORADO 


William S. Hill (R)—2nd Dist. 

J. Edgar Chenoweth (R)—8rd 
Dist. 

Robert F. Rockwell (R)—<4th Dist. 


CONNECTICUT 


William J. Miller (R)—Jst Dist. 

Horace Seely-Brown (R)—2nd 
Dist. 

Ellsworth Ba Foote (R)—8rd Dist. 

John Davis Lodge (R)—<4th Dist. 

James T. Patterson (R)—5th Dist. 

Antoni N. Sadlak (R)—At Large 


DELAWARE 
J. Caleb Boggs (R)—At Large 


FLORIDA 


J. Hardin Peterson (D)—Jst Dist. 

Emory H. Price (D)—2nd Dist. 

Robert L. F. Sikes (D)—8rd Dist. 

George A. Smathers (D)—ith 
Dist. 

Joe Hendricks (D)—85th Dist. 

Dwight L. Rogers (D)—6th Dist. 


GEORGIA 


Prince H. Preston (D)—Jst Dist. 
E. E. Cox (D)—2nd Dist. 
Stephen Pace (D)—#8nd Dist. 

A. Sidney Camp (D)—4th Dist. 
James C. Davis (D)—35th Dist. 
Carl Vinson (D)—6th Dist. 

W. M. Wheeler (D)—8th Dist. 
John S. Wood (D)—9th Dist. 
Paul Brown (D)—210th Dist. 


IDAHO 


Abe McGregor Goff (R)—J1st Dist. 
John Sanborn (R)—2nd Dist. 





ILLINOIS 


Richard B. Vail (R)—2nd Dist. 
Fred E. Busbey (R)—Srd Dist. 
Thomas L. Owens (R)—7th Dist. 
Robert J. Twyman (R)—9th Dist. 
Ralph E. Church (R)—10th Dist. 
Chauncey W. Reed (R)—1J1th Dist. 
Noah M. Mason (R)—12th Dist. 
Leo E. Allen (R)—138th Dist. 
Anton J. Johnson (R)—J4th Dist. 
Robert B. Chiperfield (R)—15th 
Dist. 

E. M. Dirksen (R)—16th Dist. 
Leslie C. Arends (R)—117th Dist. 
Edward H. Jenison (R)—18th 


Dist. 
Rolla C. McMillen (R)—19th Dist. 
Sid Simpson (R)—20th Dist. 
Evan Howell (R)—2/st Dist. 
Charles W. Vursell (R)—28rd 
Dist. 
Roy Clippenger (R)—24th Dist. 
William G. Stratton (R)—At 
Large. 


INDIANA 


Charles A. Halleck (R)—2nd Dist. 
Robert A. Grant (R)—#érd Dist. 
George W. Gillie (R)—4th Dist. 
Forest A. Harness (R)—5th Dist. 
Noble J. Johnson (R)—6th Dist. 
Gerald W. Landis (R)—7th Dist. 
E. A. Mitchell (R)—8th Dist. 
Earl Wilson (R)—9th Dist. 
— S. Springer (R)—10th 
ist. 


IOWA 


Thomas E. Martin (R)—Jst Dist. 
Henry O. Talle (R)—2nd Dist. 

John W. Gwynne (R)—Srd Dist. 
Karl M. LeCompte (R)—<4th Dist. 
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Paul Cunningham (R)—#s5th Dist. 
Ben F. Jensen (R)—7th Dist. 
Charles B. Hoeven (R)—8th Dist. 


KANSAS 


Albert M. Cole (R)—2st Dist. 
Errett P. Scrivner (R)—2nd Dist. 
Herbert A. Meyer (R)—#rd Dist. 
Edward H. Rees (R)—4th Dist. 
Clifford R. Hope (R)—S5th Dist. 
Wint Smith (R)—é6th Dist. 


KENTUCKY 


Noble J. Gregory (D)—1st Dist. 
Thruston B. Morton (R)—8rd 


Dist. 
Frank L. Chelf (D)—4th Dist. 
Virgil Chapman (D)—6th Dist. 
W. Howes Meade (R)—7th Dist. 
John M. Robsion (R)—9th Dist. 


LOUISIANA 


F. Edward Hebert (D)—ist Dist. 
Hale Boggs (D)—2nd Dist. 

James Domengeaux (D)—#rd Dist. 
Overton Brooks (D)—4th Dist. 
Otto E. Passman (D)—85th Dist. 
Henry D. Larcade (D)—7th Dist. 
A. Leonard Allen (D)—8th Dist. 


MAINE 


Robert Hale (R)—J/st Dist. 
Margaret C. Smith (R)—2nd Dist. 
Frank Fellows (R)—é8rd Dist. 


MARYLAND 


Edward T. Miller (R)—Jst Dist. 

Hugh A. Meade (D)—2nd Dist. 

George H. Fallon (D)—<4th Dist. 

Lansdale G. Sasscer (D)—5th 
Dist. 

J. Glenn Beall (R)—é6th Dist. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John W. Heselton (R)—ZJst Dist. 

Charles R. Clason (R)—2nd Dist. 

Edith Nourse Rogers (R)—sth 
Dist. 

George J. Bates (R)—6th Dist. 

Angier L. Goodwin (R)—8sth Dist. 

Christian A. Herter (R)—10th 
Dist. 

Richard B. Wigglesworth (R)— 
18th Dist. 


MICHIGAN 


Earl C. Michener (R)—2nd Dist. 
Paul W. Shafer (R)—rd Dist. 
Clare E. Hoffman (R)—4éth Dist. 
Bartel-J. Jonkman (R)—5th Dist. 
William W. Blackney (R)—6th 
Dist. 
Jesse P. Wolcott (R)—7th Dist. 
Fred L. Crawford (R)—8sth Dist. 
Albert J. Engel (R)—9th Dist. 
Roy O. Woodruff (R)—110th Dist. 
Howard A. Coffin (R)—3th Dist. 
Harold F. Youngblood (R)—i4th 


Dist. 
George A. Dondero (R)—17th 
Dist. 

MINNESOTA 
August H. Andresen (R)—Jst 
Dist. 


Joseph P. O’Hara (R)—2nd Dist. 
George MacKinnon (R)—#rd Dist. 
Edward J. Devitt (R)—4th Dist. 
Walter H. Judd (R)—S5th Dist. 

Harold Knutson (R)—6th Dist. 

H. Carl Andersen (R)—?7th Dist. 
Harold C. Hagen (R)—9th Dist. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


John E. Rankin (D)—st Dist. 
Jamie L. Whitten (D)—2nd Dist. 
William M. Whittington (D)—38rd 


Dist. 
Thomas G. Abernethy (D)—<ith 


Dist. 
William M. Colmer (D)—6th Dist. 
John Bell Williams (D)—7th Dist. 


MISSOURI 


Wat Arnold (R)—1st Dist. 
Max Schwabe (R)—2nd Dist. 
William C. Cole (R)—8rd Dist. 
C. Jasper Bell (D)—4th Dist. 
Albert L. Reeves (R)—5th Dist. 
Marion T. Bennett (R)—é6th Dist. 
Dewey Short (R)—7th Dist. 
Parke M. Banta (R)—8&th Dist. 
Orville Zimmerman (D)—10th 
Dist. 
Claude I. Bakewell (R)—11th Dist. 
Walter C. Ploeser (R)—12th Dist. 


MONTANA 
Wesley A. D’Ewart (R)—2nd Dist. 


NEBRASKA 


Carl T. Curtis (R)—Jst Dist. 
Howard H. Buffett (R)—2nd Dist. 
Karl Stefan (R)—<8rd Dist. 

A. L. Miller (R)—4th Dist. 


NEVADA 
Charles H. Russell (R)—At Large. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Chester E. Merrow (R)—1st Dist. 
Norris Cotton (R)—2nd Dist. 


NEW JERSEY 


Charles A. Wolverton 
Dist. 

T. Millet Hand (R)—2nd Dist. 

James C. Auchincloss (R)—érd 
Dist. 

Frank A. Mathews (R)—4th Dist. 

Charles A. Eaton (R)—5th Dist. 

Clifford P. Case (R)—<é6th Dist. 

J. Parnell Thomas (R)—7th Dist. 

Gordon Canfield (R)—8th Dist. 

Harry L. Towe (R)—9th Dist. 

Fred A. Hartley (R)—20th Dist. 

Frank L. Sundstrom (R)—11th 
Dist. 

Robert W. Kean (R)—/2th Dist. 


(R)—1st 


NEW MEXICO 
A. M. Fernandez (D)—At Large. 


NEW YORK 


W. Kingsland Macy (R)—1st Dist. 
Leonard W. Hall (R)—2nd Dist. 
Henry J. Latham (R)—#rd Dist. 
Gregory McMahon (R)—4th Dist. 
Robert T. Ross (R)—sth Dist. 
Robert Nodar (R)—6th Dist. 
Ellsworth B. Buck (R)—16th Dist. 
Frederic R. Coudert (R)—17th 
Dist. 
David M. Potts (R)—26th Dist. 
Ralph W. Gwinn (R)—27th Dist. 
Ralph A. Gamble (R)—28th Dist. 
Katharine St. George (R)—29th 
Dist. 
Jay LeFevre (R)—30th Dist. 
Bernard W. Kearney (R)—3/st 
Dist. 
Dean P. Taylor (R)—33rd Dist. 
Clarence E. Kilburn (R)—S4th 
Dist. 





R. Walter Riehlman (R)—suith 
Dist. 

Edwin A. Hall (R)—87th Dist. 

John Taber (R)—38th Dist. 

W. Sterling Cole (R)—39th Dist. 


Kenneth B. Keating (R)—zoth 
Dist. 

James W. Wadsworth (R)—+/st 
Dist. 


Walter G. Andrews (R)—42nd 
Dist. 

Edward J. Elsaesser (R)—43rd 
Dist. 

Daniel A. Reed (R)—45th Dist. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Herbert C. Bonner (D)—1Ist Dist. 
John H. Kerr (D)—2nd Dist. 
Graham A. Barden (D)—#rd Dist. 
Harold D. Cooley (D)—4th Dist. 
Carl T. Durham (D)—6th Dist. 


. J. Bayard Clark (D)—7th Dist. 


Charles B. Deane (D)—8th Dist. 

Robert L. Doughton (D)—9th Dist. 
Hamilton C. Jones (D)—10th Dist. 
Alfred L. Bulwinkle (D)—1/th 


Dist. 
Monroe M. Redden (D)—12th Dist. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Charles R. Robertson 


(R)—At 
Large. 


OHIO 


Charles H. Elston (R)—Jst Dist. 
William E. Hess (R)—2nd Dist. 
Raymond H. Burke (R)—#8rd Dist. 
Robert F. Jones (R)—<4th Dist. 
Cliff Clevenger (R)—S5th Dist. 
Edward O. McCowen (R)—é6th 
Dist. 
Clarence J. Brown (R)—7th Dist. 
Homer A. Ramey (R)—9th Dist. 
Thomas A. Jenkins (R)—10th 
Dist. 
Walter E. Brehm (R)—11th Dist. 
John M. Vorys (R)—12th Dist. 
Alv'n F. Weichel (R)—i3th Dist. 
P. W. Griffiths (R)—15th Dist. 
H. H. Carson (R)—16th Dist. 
J. Harry McGregor (R)—17th 
Dist. 
Earl R. Lewis (R)—8th Dist. 
Frances P. Bolton (R)—22nd Dist. 
George H. Bender (R)—At Large. 


OKLAHOMA 


George B. Schwabe (R)—Jst Dist. 

William G. Stigler (D)—2nd Dist. 

Carl Albert (D)—érd Dist. 

A. S. Mike Monroney (D)—=sth 
Dist. 

Preston E. Peden (D)—7th Dist. 

Ross Rizley (R)—8th Dist. 


OREGON 


Walter Norblad (R)—Jst Dist. 
Lowell Stockman (R)—2nd Dist. 
Harris Ellsworth (R)—4th Dist. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


James Gallagher (R)—Jst Dist. 

Robert N. McGarvey (R)—2nd 
Dist. 

Hardie Scott (R)—Srd Dist. 


Franklin J. Maloney (R)—4th 
Dist. 
George W. Sarbacher (R)—Sth 


Dist. 
Hugh D. Scott (R)—6th Dist. 
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p. Wallace Chadwick (R)—7th 
Dist. 
Paul B. Dague (R)—9th Dist. 
James P. Scoblick (R)—10th Dist. 
Mitchell Jenkins (R)—11th Dist. 
Ivor D. Fenton (R)—12th Dist. 
Frederick A. Muhlenberg (R)— 
13th Dist. 
Wilson D. Gillette (R)—14th Dist. 
Robert F. Rich (R)—15th Dist. 
Samuel K. McConnell (R)—16th 
Dist. 
Richard M. Simpson (R)—17th 
Dist. 
John C. Kunkel (R)—18th Dist. 
Leon H. Gavin (R)—19th Dist. 
Chester H. Gross (R)—2I/st Dist. 
William J. Crow (R)—28rd Dist. 
Louis E. Graham (R)—25th Dist. 
Harve .Tibbott (R)—26th Dist. 
Carroll D. Kearns (R)—28th Dist. 
John McDowell (R)—29th Dist. 
Robert J. Corbett (R)—30th Dist. 
James G. Fulton (R)—31st Dist. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


L. Mendel Rivers (D)—1st Dist. 
John J. Riley (D)—2nd Dist. 

W. J. Bryan Dorn (D)—%rd Dist. 
Joseph R. Bryson (D)—4th Dist. 
James P. Richards (D)—sth Dist. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Karl E. Mundt (R)—4Zst Dist. 
Francis Case (R)—2nd Dist. 


TENNESSEE 


John Jennings (R)—2nd Dist. 
Albert A. Gore (D)—<4th Dist. 
Joseph L. Evins (D)—sth Dist. 
J. Perey Priest (D)—6th Dist. 
Wirt Courtney (D)—7th Dist. 
Tom Murray (D)—S8th Dist. 
Jere Cooper (D)—9th Dist. 
Clifford Davis (D)—0th Dist. 


TEXAS 


Lindley Beckworth (D)—#rd Dist. 
J. Frank Wilson (D)—é5th Dist. 
Olin E. Teague (D)—6th Dist. 
Tom Pickett (D)—7th Dist. 
Lyndon B. Johnson (D)—10th 
Dist. 
W. R. Poage (D)—11th Dist. 
Wingate H. Lucas (D)—12th Dist. 
Ed Gossett (D)—13th Dist. 
John E. Lyle (D)—14th Dist. 
Milton H. West (D)—15th Dist. 
Omar Burleson (D)—417th Dist. 
Eugene Worley (D)—18th Dist. 
George H. Mahon (D)—19th Dist. 
Paul J. Kilday (D)—20th Dist. 
O. Clark Fisher (D)—21st Dist. 


a UTAH 
William A. Dawson (R)—2nd Dist. 
VERMONT 
Charles A. Plumley (R)—At 


Large. 





VIRGINIA 

Schuyler Bland (D)—4Jst Dist. 
Porter Hardy (D)—2nd Dist. 

J. Vaughan Gary (D)—8rd Dist. 
Patrick H. Drewry (D)—<4th Dist. 
Thomas B. Stanley (D)—5th Dist. 
J. Lindsay Almond (D)—éth Dist. 
Burr P. Harrison (D)—7th Dist. 
Howard W. Smith (D)—8th Dist. 


WASHINGTON 


Hal Holmes (R)—4th Dist. 
Walt Horan (R)—#5th Dist. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Francis J. Love (R)—Jst Dist. 
Melvin C. Snyder (R)—2nd Dist. 
E. G. Rohrbough (R)—8rd Dist. 
Hubert S. Ellis (R)—<4th Dist. 


WISCONSIN 

Lawrence H. Smith (R)—1st Dist. 
Glenn Davis (R)—2nd Dist. 

W. H. Stevenson (R)—Srd Dist. 
Charles J. Kersten (R)—5th Dist. 
Frank B. Keefe (R)—é6th Dist. 
Reid F. Murray (R)—7th Dist. 
John W. Byrnes (R)—8th Dist. 
Alvin E. O’Konski (R)—0th Dist. 


WYOMING 
Frank A. Barrett (R)—At Large. 


Four House members were paired for 
overriding. They were James I. Dolliver 
(R, Iowa), Charles L. Gifford (R, Massa- 
chusetts), James E. Van Zandt (R, Penn- 
sylvania) and John L. McMillan (D, South 
Carolina) 
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ARKANSAS 


*John L. McCleHan -(D) 
J. William Fulbright (D) 


CALIFORNIA 
William F, Knowland (R) 


COLORADO 
Eugene D. Millikin (R) 


CONNECTICUT 
Raymond E. Baldwin (R) 


DELAWARE 
*C. Douglass Buck (R) 
John J. Williams (R) 


FLORIDA 
Spessard L. Holland (D) 


GEORGIA 
Walter F. George (D) 
‘Richard B. Russell (D) 


IDAHO 
‘Henry C. Dworshak (R) 


ILLINOIS 
*C. Wayland Brooks (R) 


INDIANA 


Home: E. Capehart (R) 
William E. Jenner (R) 


; IOWA 
George A. Wilson (R) 
my B. Hickenlooper 
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KANSAS 
*Arthur Capper (R) 
Clyde M. Reed (R) 


KENTUCKY 
*John §. Cooper (R) 


LOUISIANA 
John H. Overton (D) 
*Allen J. Ellender (D) 
- MAINE 
*Wallace H. White (R) 
Owen Brewster (R) 
MARYLAND 
Millard E. Tydings (D) 
Herbert R. O’Conor (D) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
*Leverett Saltonstall (R) 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
(R) 
MICHIGAN 
Arthur H. Vandenberg 
(R) 
*Homer Ferguson (R) 
MINNESOTA 
*Joseph H. Ball (R) 
Edward J. Thye (R) 


MISSISSIPPI 


-*James O. Eastland (D) 


MISSOURI 
Forrest C. Donnell (R) 
James P. Kem (R) 


MONTANA 
Zales N. Ecton (R) 


NEBRASKA 


Hugh Butler (R) 
*Kenneth S. Wherry (R) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
*Styles Bridges (R) 
Charles W. Tobey (R) 


NEW JERSEY 


*Albert W. Hawkes (R) 
H. Alexander Smith (R) 


NEW MEXICO 
*Carl A. Hatch (D) 


NEW YORK 
Irving M. Ives (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Clyde R. Hoey (D) 
*William B. Umstead (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Milton R. Young (R) 


OHIO 


Robert A. Taft (R) 
John W. Bricker (R) 


OKLAHOMA 
*Edward H. Moore (R) 


OREGON 
*Guy Cordon (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Edward Martin (R) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
*Burnet R. Maybank (D) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Chan Gurney (R) 
*Harlan J. Bushfield (R) 


TENNESSEE 


Kenneth McKellar (D) 
*Tom Stewart (D) 


TEXAS 


Tom Connally (D) 
*W. Lee O’Daniel (D) 


UTAH 
Arthur V. Watkins (R) 


VERMONT 


George D. Aiken (R) 
Ralph E. Flanders (R) 


VIRGINIA 


Harry F. Byrd (D) 
*A. Willis Robertson (D) 


WASHINGTON 
Harry P. Cain (R) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
*Chapman Revercomb (R) 


WISCONSIN 
Alexander Wiley (R) 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R) 

WYOMING 
*Edward V. Robertson (R) 
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Those Who Voted to Sustain the Veto 


THE HOUSE 


ARIZONA 
Richard F. Harless (D)—At 


Large. 
John R Murdock (D)—At Large. 


CALIFORNIA 
Franck R. Havenner (D)—ith 


Dist. 
Richard J. Welch (R)—<S5th Dist. 
George P. Miller (D)—6th Dist. 
Helen Gahagan Douglas (D)— 
14th Dist. 
Cecil R. King (D)—17th Dist. 
Chet Holifield (D)—i9th Dist. 
Harry R. Sheppard (D)—2Ist 
Dist. 


COLORADO 
John A. Carroll (D)—Zist Dist. 


GEORGIA 


Henderson L. Lanham (D)—7th 

Dist. 

ILLINOIS 

William L. Dawson (D)—st Dist. 
Martin Gorski (D)—4th Dist. 
Adolph J. Sabath (D)—5th Dist. 
Thomas J. O’Brien (D)—6th Dist. 
Thomas S. Gordon (D)—8th Dist. 
Melvin Price (D)—22nd Dist. 
C. W. Bishop (R)—25th Dist. 


INDIANA 
Ray J. Madden (D)—4st Dist. 


KENTUCKY 
Earle C. Clements (D)—2nd Dist. 
Brent Spence (D)—5th Dist. 
Joe B. Bates (D)—8th Dist. 


LOUISIANA 
James H. Morrison (D)—é6th Dist. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Philip J. Philbin (D)—3rd Dist. 
Harold D. Donohue (D)—4th Dist. 
Thomas J. Lane (D)—7th Dist. 
John F. Kennedy (D)—11/th Dist. 
John W. McCormack (D)—12th 
Dist. 


MICHIGAN 


George G. Sadowski (D)—1Jst Dist. 
John D. Dingell (D)—15th Dist. 
John Lesinski (D)—16th Dist. 


MINNESOTA 
John A. Blatnik (D)—8th Dist. 


MISSOURI 
Clarence Cannon (D)—9th Dist. 
Frank M. Karsten (D)—13th Dist. 


MONTANA 
M. J. Mansfield (D)—ist Dist. 


NEW JERSEY 


Mary T. Norton (D)—1i8th Dist. 
Edward J. Hart (D)—.4th Dist. 


NEW YORK 
John J. Delaney (D)—7th Dist. 
Joseph L. Pfeifer (D)—8th Dist. 
Eugene J. Keogh (D)—9th Dist. 
Andrew L. Somers (D)—10th Dist. 
J. J. Heffernan (D)—11th Dist. 
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John J. Rooney (D)—12th Dist. 
Donald L. O’Toole (D)—138th Dist. 
Leo F. Rayfiel (D)—14th Dist. 
Emanuel Celler (D)—15th Dist. 
Vito Marcantonio (ALP)—18th 
Dist. 
Arthur G. Klein (D)—19th Dist. 
Sol Bloom (D)—20th Dist. 
Jacob K. Javits (R)—21st Dist. 
Walter A. Lynch (D)—23rd Dist. 
B. J. Rabin (D)—24th Dist. 
C. A. Buckley (D)—25th Dist. 
William T. Byrne (D)—3#2nd Dist. 
John C. Butler (R)—44th Dist. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
John H. Folger (D)—5th Dist. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
William Lemke (R)—At Large. 
OHIO 
Walter B. Huber (D)—14th Dist. 


M. J. Kirwan (D)—19th Dist. 


M. A. Feighan (D)—20th Dist. 
Robert Crosser (D)—2I1st Dist. 


OKLAHOMA 


Glen D. Johnson (D)—4th Dist. 
Toby Morris (D)—é6th Dist. 


OREGON 
Homer D. Angell (R)—Srd Dist. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Francis E. Walter (D)—20th Dist. 
Thomas E. Morgan (D)—2é4th 
Dist. 
Herman P. Eberharter (D)—32nd 
Dist. 
Frank Buchanan (D)—38rd Dist. 
Augustine B. Kelley (D)—See foot- 


note. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Aime J. Forand (D)—4Ist Dist. 
John E. Fogarty (D)—2nd Dist. 


TENNESSEE 
Dayton E. Phillips (R)—ist Dist. 
Estes Kefauver (D)—See footnote. 
TEXAS 
Sam Rayburn (D)—4th Dist. 
Albert Thomas (D)—8th Dist. 
R. E. Thomason (D)—16th Dist. 
UTAH 
Walter K. Granger (D)—1st Dist. 


VIRGINIA 
John W. Flannagan (D)—9th Dist. 


WASHINGTON 
Homer R. Jones (R)—IJst Dist. 
Henry M. Jackson (D)—2nd Dist. 
Thor C. Tollefson (R)—6th Dist. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


John Kee (D)—5th Dist. 
E. H. Hedrick (D)—6th Dist. 


WISCONSIN 


John C. Brophy (R)—4th Dist. 
Merlin Hull (R)—9th Dist. 


Two House members were paired against 
overriding President Truman’s veto. They 
were Estes Kefauver (D, Tennessee) and 
Augustine B. Kelley (D, Pennsylvania). 









THE SENATE 


ALABAMA 
Lister Hill (D) 
*John J. Sparkman (D) 
ARIZONA 


Carl Hayden (D) 
Ernest W. McFarland (D) 


CALIFORNIA 
Sheridan Downey (D) 
COLORADO 
*Edwin C. Johnson (D) 
CONNECTICUT 
Brien McMahon (D) 
FLORIDA 
Claude Pepper (D) 
IDAHO 
Glen H. Taylor (D) 
ILLINOIS 
Scott W. Lucas (D) 
KENTUCKY 
Alben Barkley (D) 
MONTANA 
*James E. Murray (D) 
NEVADA 


Patrick A. McCarran (D) 
George W. Malone (R) 


NEW MEXICO 
Dennis Chavez (D) 


NEW YORK 
Robert F. Wagner (D)— 
See footnote. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
William Langer (R) 


OKLAHOMA 
Elmer Thomas (D) 


OREGON 
Wayne L. Morse (R) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Francis J. Myers (D) 

RHODE ISLAND 
*Theodore F. Green (D) 
J. Howard McGrath (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Olin D. Johnston {D) 
UTAH 
Elbert D. Thomas (D)— 
See footnote. 
WASHINGTON 
Warren G. Magnuson (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Harley M. Kilgore (D) 


WYOMING ‘ 
Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D) 


Senators Wagner and Thomas wert 
absent but were announced as bel 





against overriding the veto. 
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EARLY 500 delegates and ad- 
visers from more than forty 
countries participated in the 
thirty-first session of the International 
Labor Conference at San Francisco, 
beginning in late June. After three 
weeks of concentrated effort, the con- 
ference adopted an epochal conven- 
tion on freedom of association, agreed 
on the final text of an employment 
service convention, prepared two re- 
visions of previous conventions and 
conducted the preliminary discus- 
sions on the subject of wages in pub- 
lic contracts. The conference also 
voted a budget of slightly over $5,- 
000,000 dollars, of which the United 
States must pay less than 19 per cent. 
Those were substantial accom- 
plishments, but the conference of the 
International Labor Organization is 
not merely a great international legis- 
lative drafting body. It is a confer- 
ence which brings together the lead- 
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A. F. of L. International Representative 


ers of national labor unions, the 
spokesmen for national employers’ or- 
ganizations and key officials of gov- 
ernment through national depart- 
ments of labor or social affairs. They 
meet together in plenary sessions and 
in .committees, and each of the three 
groups holds its own sessions where 
group positions are hammered out in 
quick, vigorous discussions. 

The exact value of these informal 
meetings is hard to establish, but 
there is no doubt of the extraordinary 
significance of this year’s meetings 
of the workers’ group. It was clear 
for all to see that the tide had turned. 
Only a half dozen Communists or 
sympathizers were to be seen in the 
workers’ group, and not a single one 
of them won election to the Govern- 
ing Body. It was significant indeed 
that Lombardo Toledano, failing to 
secure designation in the Mexican 
workers’ delegation to the conference, 


lore About San Francisco 


A Follow-Up on Last Month’s .L.0. Report 


At San Francisco, C.1.T. leaders were hosts to representatives of the new Asian Federation of Labor 





















attended the preceding session of the 
Governing Body and announced his 
“retirement.” This speaks well for 
the C.I.T., the new Inter-American 
organization of free trade unions, 
which in my opinion played an out- 
standing role in bringing about this 
result. 

The policy decisions of the I.L.O. 
are theoretically not political, but no 
consideration of world economic or 
social problems of today can be re- 
alistic if entirely devoid of politics. 
Hence, the delegates at San Fran- 
cisco focused much of their atten- 
tion on the Marshall Plan. Iron Cur- 
tain countries denounced the plan; 
praise for it came from Western 
Europe, the Americas and Asia. 

For one attending an I.L.O. confer- 
ence for the first time, it is hard to 
evaluate the thirty-first session. San 
Francisco made a magnificent back- 
ground for the I.L.O.’s first visit to 

















the birthplace of the United Nations, 
but some of the meeting rooms in 
which the business of the conference 
had to be conducted were woefully 
inadequate. The coincidence of the 
national Red Cross convention placed 
the I.L.0. at a real disadvantage. 

Although forced, especially in the 
opening days, to work in poorly im- 
provised rooms in several different 
buildings, the staff accomplished its 
very difficult assignments in pace with 
the accelerated work of the confer- 
ence. “Dollar shortages” had caused 
many of the member countries to 
send what might well be called token 
delegations, even though the agenda 
was one of the difficult on 
record, Yet the often 
seemed to gallop ahead toward the 
desired goal as delegates agreed to 
yield their own amendments in order 
to expedite the work of their com- 
mittees. 

There was a deep cooperativeness 
among the vast majority of the dele- 
gates. This was emphasized by the 
contrast of the intensely provocative 
speeches by the handful of Commu- 
nist stooges who, under I.L.O. demo- 
cratic rules, could and did shout hard 
and long for Moscow. This was most 
pronounced, | think, when the creden- 
tials of Leon Jouhaux were challenged 
by the workers’ delegates of Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy and Poland as well as 
by the Communist-controlled C.G.T. 


most 
discussions 
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After parley’s adjournment France’s Leon Jouhaux, anti-Communist labor leader, called at A. F. of L. 
headquarters in Washington. From left, Jouhaux, Bill Green and Mme. Jouhaux, who interpreted 


of France. Messrs. Vavricka, Di Vit- 
torio and Zukowski were faithfully 
following the Communist line, which 
denies the legitimacy of any labor 
federation which is as anti-Commu- 
nist as the Force Ouvriere of France. 
But the Communists’ protests sput- 
tered out, having served only to 
awaken many delegates to the reality 
of Communist rule-or-ruin policies. 

The tradition of unity of the in- 
ternational working class still stands 
high in the emotional attachment of 
many Socialist trade unionists, but 
episodes such as the Communists’ 
challenge against the credentials of 
Leon Jouhaux forced many an old- 
time delegate to reappraise the situa- 
tion. 

Fruits of that reappraisal were to 
be seen in the election of the new 
Governing Body for a_ three-year 
term. Among the workers, no Com- 
munist is to be found. 


HE NEW Governing Body includes, 
Te the eight regular workers’ 
members, Jouhaux of France as 
workers’ vice-chairman of the Gov- 
erning Body, Roberts of the United 
Kingdom as group chairman, Finet of 
Belgium as group secretary, Monk of 
Australia, Ali of Pakistan, Nordahl of 
Norway, Ibanez of Chile and the 
writer. As deputies, Bengough of 
Canada, Liu Sun-sen of China, Santi 


of Italy, Cofino of Cuba, Mori of 














Switzerland, Pequeno of Brazil, Soel- 
ven of Sweden and Serrarens of the 
Netherlands were elected. The re- 
fusal to elect Di Vittorio was a clear 
repudiation of his Communist ma- 
neuvers, especially since the Social- 
ist, Santi, was not even a member of 
the Italian delegation when elected. 
It was a source of particular satis- 
faction for the writer to be elected 
a regular member of the Governing 
Body and especially to receive the 
votes of almost all the delegates ex- 
cept, of course, the Communists. 
Among the government members, 
Poland was reelected by a one-vote 
margin and only after a vigorous cam- 


paign by certain democratic govern- 


ments to maintain some sort of East- 
ern European representation on the 
Governing Body. The Polish govern- 
ment delegate had been so offensive 
in his address at the conference 
against the United States that he al- 
most deprived himself of a seat in the 
Governing Body. 

The Marshall Plan was the meas 
uring stick at the conference. Com 
munists were against it. Democratic 
speakers favored it and many were 


- energetic in praise of it. They rec 


ognized it as the symbol of a friendly, 
generous people eager to give enough 
to enable friends in need to regain 
their old self-respecting ability © 
take care of themselves. They s@¥ 
it as the preventive and cure for the 
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chaos which the Communists try so 
hard to induce. 

I found an awareness that the con- 
ference of the trade unions of the 
sixteen Marshall Plan countries holds 
particular significance. This is a ve- 
hicle for collaboration among the gen- 
uinely democratic trade unionists of 
Europe and it offers the most definite 
contradiction to Communist charges 
of “Wall Street imperialism.” 

It is good to report that the I.L.0. 
has undertaken several direct operat- 
ing tasks in meeting Europe’s need 
for manpower mobilization and most 
effective utilization. 

Greatest personal satisfaction, how- 
ever, came in the decisions of the 
Governing Body and the conference 
to restrict the consultative status of 
the W.F.T.U. previously accepted in 
principle, and to place it on a par 
with that of the Inter-American Con- 
federation of Workers and the Inter- 
national Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions. 

For the past three meetings of the 
I.L.0. the W.F.T.U. was seeking sole 
representation so that it could control 
and coordinate the workers’ group 
in the 1.L.0. However, now under 
the compromise proposal they have 
not the priority position they sought 
but simply share an equal place with 
all non-governmental organizations. 

A tribute to the U.S.A. was inherent 
in the Governing Body’s un- 
animous election of David A. 
Morse as the new director-gen- 
eral of the International Labor 
Office. Mr. Morse had been 
Undersecretary of Labor and 
had served as Acting Secretary 
on many occasions when Mr. 
Schwellenbach was absent. 

He will serve an organiza- 
tion which now lists fifty-nine 
nations as members. The Phil- 
ippines completed formal asso- 
ciation with the I.L.O. just 
prior to the San Francisco con- 
ference and was represented by 
a substantial delegation. Pakis- 
tan, Syria and. Burma were 
new members which partici- 
pated in the session, while 
Ceylon’s membership was effec- 
tuated too recently to permit 
full participation. 

The new nations of Asia 
helped to occasion one of 
the truly significant develop- 
ments at the conference. Rep- 


India, Pakistan, China, Burma, Af- 
ghanistan, Indonesia and the Philip- 
pines showed an eagerness to develop 
an Asian regional organization simi- 
lar to the Inter-American Confedera- 
tion of Workers. Accordingly, a joint 
meeting was arranged at which offi- 
cers of the latter organization met 
with the Asian representatives to ex- 
change ideas and experiences. It is 
significant that practically every or- 
ganization represented at the meeting 
not only is non-Communist-controlled, 
but also is not affiliated with the 
W.F.T.U. It was refreshing to meet 
with these eager, democratic brother 
trade unionists who are building 
strong new federations in ancient 
lands where industrialization is only 
beginning. 


caper of broad-minded realiza- 
tion of common economic inter- 
est was seen in the agreement of the 
Asian representatives and, indeed, of 
all other delegations to a resolution 
inviting an observer delegation from 
Japan to this or subsequent confer- 
ences. The people of Asia want Japan, 
when again in a position to accept 
international commitments, to be 
brought back into the I.L.0. and to 
be persuaded to accept the interna- 
tional labor code exemplified in I.L.O. 
conventions. 

The big accomplishment of the con- 
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ference, of course, was the adoption 
of the convention on freedom of asso- 
ciation and protection of the right to 
organize. It will be recalled that it 
was the A. F. of L. which formally 
asked the United Nations to refer the 
question of trade union rights to the 
I.L.0. This was done last year, even 
though the W.F.T.U. tried hard to 
keep the issue within the U.N. where 
its sponsors could make ideological 
hay out of the extraordinary propa- 
ganda stuff put forth by the W.F.T.U. 
It is a convention which, to the full 
extent permitted under our Constitu- 
tion, should be referred to the Pres- 
ident and the Senate for ratification. 


Space does not permit reference to 
the many decisions taken by the Gov- 
erning Body at its sessions. At a 
relatively brief meeting the newly 
elected Governing Body formed com- 
mittees for the three-year period 
ahead. The assignments for which 
the workers’ group selected me, with 
Governing Body confirmation, were 
numerous and substantial, including 
the Committees on Finance, Standing 
Orders, Industrial Committees, Inter- 
national Organizations, Agriculture, 
Migration, Petroleum and Construc- 
tion. 

In addition, having decided that 
the I.L.0. delegation to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations 
should in- (Continued on Page 29) 
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Union men from India, L. M. Mapara ( center 2 


and Deven Sen, informed 


resentatives of labor unions of Mr. Green of plans for the first congress of the Asian Federation 
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by 
WILLIAM GREEN 
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Political Action for Labor 


LL PRELIMINARY steps of the Presidential cam- 
paign have been taken, clearing the way for the 
final stages in which candidates appeal to voters 

to gain confidence that will result in votes. Now is the 
time for representatives of labor to present their cause 
to candidates. — 

All members of Congress will have to decide for or 
against giving trade unionists freedom of contract by 
assuring them the right to collective bargaining. That 
policy was public policy under the Wagner Act, under 
which act labor made outstanding progress and was 
assuming comparable responsibilities. 

The Republican-controlled Congress in 1947 con- 
verted this act into machinery for regulating unions 
and the procedures of collective bargaining. It out- 
lawed practices which had enabled unions to develop 
the responsibility needed for contractual relations, and 
outlawed or made extremely difficult procedures and 
methods adapted to industrial needs. 

Unions have developed with industries and have 
modified their rules with industrial practices. Many 
institutions, such as apprentice training, grew out of 
the medieyal guilds which they replaced. For example, 
the printers’ rule for setting type on all copy originated 
in a centuries-old rule to check employer unfair prac- 
tices. The basic rules of industrial production and in- 
dustrial relations must be made by management and 
workers if progress due to free enterprise is to continue. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act is the primary objec- 
tive of A. F. of L. activities in this campaign. In the 
period of candidate appeal to voters, local union groups 
must carry the ball. 

Early arrangements should be made for conferences 
with candidates for election to the House and the Senate, 
in which candidates should be asked to pledge them- 
selves to work and vote for the following purposes: 

(1) Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

(2) Reenactment of the Wagner Act making collec- 
tive bargaining the keystone of labor legislation. 

(3) Location of all labor functions in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, with adequate appropriations to enable 
it to promote the welfare of wage-earners. 

Such programs carried out in all Congressional dis- 
tricts and at the state levels will enable us to move 
forward in the next Congress. 
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Tactical Defeat of Politburo 


OR THE thirty-first successive year the I.L.O. held 
| its annual conference and acted upon a most difficult 

and lengthy agenda. Labor problems the world 
over have become basic social and economic issues. 
The I.L.O. is the only agency of the League of Nations 
that has continued to function in war as in peace, and 
it has now taken its place in the United Nations. This 
agency shares with all other international agencies the 
difficulties of dealing with people whose objectives are 
alien to democracy. 

After the First World War, the U.S.S.R. was a mem- 
ber of the I.L.O. but found many difficulties growing 
out of the definition of “employers” and “workers” 
which conflicted with Communist interpretation of these 
terms. However, when Communist Party policy 
changed from collaboration to domination, the U.S.S.R. 
withdrew and initiated plans to bore from within in 
all national labor movements and the I.F.T.U. At the 
request of other national centers we reaffiliated with 
the I.F.T.U. when the Soviets laid siege to that organ- 
ization demanding membership. Return of the. Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor assured rejection of Com- 
munist proposals. 

Then the Communists began to plot to destroy both 
the I.L.0. and the I.F.T.U. They succeeded in sub- 
stituting the W.F.T.U. for the I.F.T.U. under conditions 
which gave Communists opportunity to dominate, but 
they did not succeed in scrapping the I.L.O. 

At the San Francisco conference three years ago at 
which the Charter of the United Nations was drafted, 
the Communists made efforts to replace the I.L.O. with 
the Economic and Social Council. Failing in that, 


they proposed to give the W.F.T.U. advisory statues ~ 


the I.L.0. under conditions that practically integrated 
the two organizations. 

Although the I.L.0.’s constitution had been amended 
to conform to the Charter of the United Nations, which 
provides an advisory relationship for non-governmental 
organizations, there was no need for labor to ask such 
advisory status because each national delegation in- 
cluded participating representatives of labor. An ad- 
visory international labor relationship might nullify 
the effectiveness of direct national representatives func- 
tioning as integral parts of the I.L.0.. The friends of 
the proposal defined advisory status so as to integrate 


the W.F.T.U. into the I.L.0. with a minimum of dis- 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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crimination. Everything except voting right was to 
be available. 

Since the W.F.T.U. is controlled by the Communists, 
this would facilitate Politburo participation without 
responsibility. The recently adjourned International 
Labor Conference decided this confused issue by ratify- 
ing an advisory relationship for the W.F.T.U. but con- 
ferring the same status on both the Inter-American Con- 
federation of Workers and the Christian Trade Unions. 
The dangers from this relationship disappear as the 
number who share it increase. 

The second gain for free trade unions in the I.L.O. is 
the removal of all Communists from office, including 
Vicente Lombardo Toledano, the agent of Moscow’ in 
Latin-American labor centers. Toledano lost office and 
influence in Mexico and consequently his Latin-Ameri- 
can prestige and organization. Although he is no longer 
on the Governing Body of the I.L.0., he remains on the 
Executive Board of the W.F.T.U. 

The San Francisco conference of the I.L.0. adopted 
a constructive convention on the right of workers and 
employers to organize and to conduct their affairs with- 
out interference and with due respect to the laws of their 
countries. This convention would also guarantee the 
principle of collective bargaining. 

These were outstanding gains for free trade ynions 
in all lands. Our United: States labor delegate was 
elected to the Governing Body with the approving vote 
of all excepting the Communists. The new director-gen- 
eral of the I.L.O. is a citizen of the United States. 


European Recovery 
. U.S.S.R. has launched a comprehensive cam- 


paign against our cooperation with Western 

European nations to bring about economic recov- 
ery. The only reason the Kremlin could have for op- 
posing a plan that is so fundamental to the welfare of 
these people is that starvation and the destruction of 
European civilization would make them more susceptible 
to communism or to the destruction of basic ideals that 
have guided personal and community living. 

The Kremlin is making war on the Western Allies in 
Berlin in order to control the German capital as a step- 
ping stone to the control of the industrial Ruhr. In the 
meanwhile Communist agents controlling the fifth col- 
umns in Italy and France are calling strikes to disrupt 
industry and the government. It is reported that Rus- 
sian armies in Europe have been reorganized, replacing 
Communist Russians with Asiatics who are even more 
ruthless and cruel. 

The last hope for escaping a new world war is to stop 
the attack on Berlin and unite Western European states 
by federation so that recovery and defense can be jointly 
planned as a unit. Otherwise the Kremlin picks up 
and defeats one nation at a time. Holland, on its road 
to recovery as a member of the Benelux customs union, 
is checked by Communist attacks on its major invest- 
ments in Indonesia. 
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When the American Federation of Labor pleaded 
for direct attack on the unified agency by which the 
Kremlin influences world labor policies, the W.F.T.U., 
various national labor movements hesitated to disrupt 
“labor solidarity,” even though the Kremlin had 
repeatedly demonstrated to them that it will brook no 
deviation from its policies and practices! 


The Western nations have already set up an organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation. This 
organization will work with the European Division of 
the United States Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. By planning for transportation, power, distribu- 
tion and exchange on a Continental basis, recovery 
plans can facilitate operation of a European economy 
serving all groups. Steps to this end are European 
rail and air transport systems, customs and _ postal 
unions, federal power projects, federal administra- 
tion of coal distribution and a Federal Reserve System 
of Europe. 

The Bank of International Settlements, the Interna- 
tional Bank and Trust Fund could aid the last project. 
By pooling their individual strength these nations, with 
the help of the United States and the United Nations, 
could defend themselves and promote their own welfare, 
thus making for an end to the wars which have begun 
in Europe and ended by involving the whole world. 


A. F. of L. representatives in the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration are working to that end. 


Government by Injunction 


FTER years of agitation and experimentation, the 

A American Federation of Labor finally, in 1932, se- 
cured legislation forbidding equity courts to issue 

injunctions in labor disputes. The corporation lawyers 
who wrote the Taft-Hartley Law realized that this legis- 
lation was the bulwark of union effectiveness, so they 
sought to nullify its effectiveness by authorizing the 
President and the officers of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to seek injunctions in labor disputes held to 
endanger public safety. Judges determine the validity 
of the claim and issue injunctions which divert respon- 
sibility to the courts. So the injunction evil ended by 
the law of 1932 is in process of revival. Nor is this evil 
limited to the jurisdiction of the Taft-Hartley Law. Al- 
ready railway workers have been enjoined from striking 
when the government took over the railways and warned 
that a strike against private employers would menace 
public safety. , 

Agricultural workers in California, on strike against 
the mammoth corporation employing them. although 
they are excluded from the benefits of all labor legisla- 
tion, have nevertheless been enjoined from getting the 
aid of other organized workers in preventing the 
employing corporation from marketing its produce. 

The judiciary of the country is making rules which 
deny workers the right to strike. Legislation which 
members of Congress have repeatedly refused to sanc- 
tion has been made operative by judges—public servants 
appointed to enforce laws, not to make them. 
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The Legislative Committee 


A Vital Arm of the A. F. of L. 


By W. C. HUSHING 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 


PPEARING above is a photo- 
graph of the National Legis- 

lative Committee and staff of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
Although its activities are not often 
publicized, the National Legislative 
Committee performs important func- 
tions on behalf of organized labor, 
and the writer has been asked by the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to identify 
the personnel of the committee and 
give a brief explanation of its work 
for the enlightenment of this maga- 
zine’s readers. 

Seated in the photograph above are 
the three members of the committee 
itself. They are, from left to right, 
Lewis Hines, the writer and Walter 
Mason. Standing are the highly effi- 
cient, experienced members of the 
committee’s staff. From left to right, 
they are Mrs. Evelyn McCauley, Miss 
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Mary Scanlon, Miss Ethel Adams, 
Miss Louise Reese, Miss Irene Engler 
and Miss Helga Kortlang. 

It has been my privilege to serve 
the American Federation of Labor as 
a legislative representative for the 
past twenty-one years, the last ten of 
those years as the chairman of the 
National Legislative Committee. Mr. 
Hines has been doing legislative work 
for the American Federation of Labor 
for more than five years, and Mr. 
Mason has been a member of the 
National Legislative Committee since 
January, 1947. Both Mr. Hines and 
Mr. Mason had years of distinguished 
trade union work behind them prior 
to becoming associated with the 
committee. 

The National Legislative Commit- 
tee of the American Federation of 
Labor makes its headquarters in the 





A. F. of L. Building in Washington. 
It functions under the direct super- 
vision of and reports to the president 
of the Federation and the Executive 
Council. 

The primary function of the com- 
mittee is, naturally, legislative activity 
—seeking to obtain the passage of 
desirable federal legislation and to 
prevent the enactment of harmful 
measures. As an important part of 
its legislative work, the committee 
compiles the records of all votes made 
by members of Congress in order that 
authentic information may be avail- 
able to the affiliated organizations. 

In addition to legislation, the com- 
mittee frequently handles other mat- 
ters with government departments, 
boards and other agencies. 

The several Departments of the 
American Federation of Labor, its 
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State Federations of Labor and many 
city central bodies also maintain leg- 
islative committees, as does the Gov- 
ernment Employes’ Council of the 
A. F. of L. Many of the affiliated 
national and international organiza- 
tions maintain legislative representa- 
tives in Washington. 

In 1932, President Green organized 
the National Legislative Conference 
of the American Federation of Labor 
and Railroad Brotherhoods. This 
conference is composed of officers and 
representatives of organizations affil- 


iated with the American Federation of 
Labor, its Departments, State Feder- 
ations of Labor, central bodies and 
local unions, and the officers and rep- 
resentatives of twenty standard rail- 
way labor organizations. The writer 
has been elected annually as chair- 
man of the Joint Legislative Confer- 
ence since its inception. 

With such an ideal setup working 
continuously in close harmony, excel- 
lent results have been obtained. 

It has been found impracticable to 
keep our affiliates advised of the day- 


to-day progress of pending legislation, 
on account of the excessive amount 
of work required and because of the 
daily—sometimes hourly —changes 
made in legislative proposals. 

The practice is to call upon our 
affiliates only when it is absolutely 
necessary, requesting them to write or 
wire Senators and Representatives in 
favor of or in opposition to certain 
legislation. These calls are made 
only in cases of dire necessity and, 
of course, should be complied with 
immediately. 


GOTHAM'S HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN 


By WILLIAM WOODBURY 


RADE union leaders through- 
out the country are watching 
with keen interest the rapid 
development of the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York, now the 
largest voluntary medical service 
program of its kind in the world. 

A non-profit organization es- 
tablished on a community basis, 
H.I.P. enjoys the support of or- 
ganized labor in New York City. 
At the same time, of course, the 
A. F. of L. movement in the na- 
tion’s largest city is not letting 
up in the least in its support of 
labor’s fight for a sound federal 
health insurance program to 
cover everyone in the United 
States. 

President William Green of the 
American Federation of Labor ~ 
has pointed out in a letter to Dr. 
Dean A. Clark, H.1.P.’s medical 
director, that the operations of 
the plan are creating “valuable 
experience in the field of group 
medical care.” He has expressed 
the Federation’s pleasure that 
A. F. of L. leaders in New York 
are participating in the direction 


of H.I.P. and has described the 


“ 


plan as “one of the most signifi- 
cant health insurance plans in 
the nation.” 


Aside from the fact that it cov- 
ers union members against any 
medical contingency and includes 
families if desired, H.I.P. seems 
to appeal to unions and union 
members because it lays great 
stress on preventive care which 
detects and arrests illness in its 
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early stages, thereby keeping the 
breadwinner on the job and off the 
disability list. 

Although it has been operating less 
than a year and a half, the Health In- 
surance Plan of Greater New York 
today has a membership of 120,000 





men, women and children and is 
growing steadily. Its medical serv- 
ice is based on the group-practice 
principle (teamwork medicine) found 
so successful at the Mayo Clinic and 
other famous institutions. Twenty- 
five medical groups, with a total per- 





When a doctor is summoned by H.1.P. subscriber, she doesn’t have to 
worry about the bill, for everything has been paid for in advance 
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The United States delegation in attend- 
ance last month at the meeting of the World 
Health Assembly in Geneva, Switzerland, 
included Nelson H. Cruikshank of the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. Cruik- 
shank, who is the able director of social in- 
surance activities for the Federation, partici- 
pated in the conclave in the role of adviser. 

Six health programs were given top pri- 
ority by the World Health Assembly for the 
work of the World Health Organization, a 
specialized agency of the United Naticns, 
during the coming year. These include work 
in the fields of malaria, tuberculosis, vene- 
real disease, maternal and child health, 
nutrition and environmental hygiene. 

Other activities planned at the Geneva 
meeting include the establishment of an 
international influenza center, a global sur- 


Cruikshank Attends Health Assembly 


vey of ways to increase the production of 
penicillin and insulin, stimulation of re- 
search in mental health and continuation of 
the fellowship program already under way. 

It was decided to set up regional health 
offices in various parts of the world. 


Nelson Cruikshank 
listening to a speech 
translation at Geneva 








sonnel of 665 general physicians 
and specialists, all of high profes- 
sional standing, provide all-around 
care at subscribers’ homes, at doctors’ 
offices, at H.I.P. group centers and in 
hospitals. This includes all kinds of 
surgical and specialist care, labora- 
tory services, X-ray examinations, 
physical therapy, ambulance service 
and visiting nurse service. There are 
no age limits, physical examinations 
or waiting periods. 

The plan is open to employe groups 
of ten or more earning up to $5000 
a year. The employer must con- 
tribute at least half the premium, 
which is 50 cents a week where the 
employes only are covered. When 
dependents (spouse and unmarried 
children under 18) are included. the 
total cost to employer and employe is 
$1.12 a week for an employe with one 
dependent and $1.68 a week for an 
employe with two or more dependents. 

The H.I.P. subscriber receives no 
bill from his doctor or medical group. 
Everything is paid in advance, no 
matter how much or what kind of 
medical attention he may require. 

A substantial percentage of those 
now enjoying H.I.P. service are union 
members. Four A. F. of L. unions 
in New York City are currently mak- 
ing the service available to their 
members. Other local unions are 
asking for inclusion of H.I.P. service 
in contract negotiations with em- 
ployers. 

To no one’s surprise, the American 
Medical Association is doing its best 


to hamper the progress of H.I.P. The 
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A.M.A. doesn’t like it when the peo- 
ple themselves undertake to do some- 
thing to bring medical care to those 
whose incomes are modest. 

The cliques in control of the 
medical societies indefatigably grind 
out the shibboleths of “socialized 
medicine,” “no free choice of doc- 
tors,” “bureaucratic control.” etc., 
in an effort to rationalize their ob- 
structive attitude. Actually, however, 
their resistance to H.I.P. appears to 
stem chiefly from their failure to 
wrest control of the Plan from its 
community sponsors. 

H.I.P.’s board of directors includes 
Matthew Woll, a member of the 
A. F. of L.’s Executive Council, and 
James C. Quinn, secretary-treasurer 
of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council of Greater New York. 

The Health Insurance Plan was 
fathered by the late Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia. He and other com- 
munity leaders recognized that. while 
New York City was the seat of the 
best of medical care, few indeed were 
the New York wage-earners who 
could afford to avail themselves of 
it. Officers of the local Teamsters, 
Bakery Workers, Musicians and 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers were 
among H.I.P.’s incorporators. 

All doctors who wish to affiliate 
with H.I.P. medical groups are re- 
quired to meet the high standards 
set by H.I.P.’s medical control board, 
made up of leading physicians. The 
average length of practice of H.I.P. 
physicians is seventeen years. Each 
medical group must include a num- 


ber of general practitioners and 
recognized specialists for all twelve 
of the basic fields of medicine. 

When a subscriber enrolls in H.I.P. 
he selects, out of the twenty-five 
medical groups available, a group 
serving the area in which he lives. 
Then he selects a general practitioner 
who becomes his regular family doc- 
tor. The latter examines him period- 
ically, keeps his health record and 
arranges for specialists, surgical and 
laboratory services whenever neces- 
sary. 

The Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York is proving to be 
a most successful and constructive 
undertaking. It has achieved success 
despite the opposition of the . reac- 
tionary mossbacks in control of the 
American Medical Association. 

The success of H.I.P. does 
mean, of course, that there is no need 
for the comprehensive health and 
medical insurance legislation advo- 
cated by the American Federation of 
Labor and falsely dubbed “socialized 
medicine” by the A.M.A.’s top mo- 
guls. The need for the enactment of 
this far-reaching, beneficial legislation 
is great and is growing. 

H.I.P.’s success does demonstrate 
that good health and medical protec- 
tion can be provided for those who 
need it, on the sound American ba- 
sis of prepaid insurance; that it can 
be provided at reasonable cost, by 
able physicians and specialists: and 
that the hostile “socialized medicine” 
slogans of the American Medical 
Association are completely false. 
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Report on JAPAN 


Postwar Unionism Has Had a Rapid Growth 


The author of this article resigned 
last month after rendering outstand- 
ing service as chief of the-Labor Di- 
vision at General MacArthur’s head- 
quarters in Japan. The article was 
written a few days prior to Mr. Killen’s 
resignation. The author, vice-president 
of the Pulp and Sulbhite Workers, 
addressed the A. F. of L. convention 
held in San Francisco last October. 


APANESE workers, although 
J part of the most industrialized 
nation in the Far East, knew 
little of free trade unions prior to 
the war. There had been various at- 
tempts at organization, but unionism 
was influential only in the maritime, 
metal-working and textile industries. 
Even this, however, was a threat 
to the Japanese rulers in their desire 
for conquest. Therefore, shortly after 
the beginning of full-scale operations 
against China in 1937, the govern- 
ment forced dissolution of the Jap- 
anese Federation of Labor. As a 


substitute, the militarists followed the’ 


Hitler model of labor control and 
established “Sampo,” an organiza- 
tion embracing most industrial work- 
ers. Sampo stooged for the Japanese 
militarists throughout the war. 

One of the first acts of the Allied 
Powers after the surrender was to 
divest Sampo of its extensive powers 
over labor. Later this organization 
was abolished. 

Official occupation policy encour- 
aged the development of democratic 
organizations. Japanese workers were 
Prompt in exercising the right to or- 


fanize into trade unions for mutual’ 


aid and benefit. Since September, 
1945, more than 6,500,000 wage- 
farners have joined 28,000 local 
unions, 

Many of these local organizations 
have formed national organizations 
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By JAMES S. KILLEN 
Former Head of Labor Division 
at Occupation Headquarters in Tokyo 


in particular industries or services— 
some of which in turn have feder- 
ated into two major national feder- 
ations: These latter organizations 
are the Sodomei (Japan Federation 
of Labor) and the Sanbetsu (Nation- 
al Congress of Industrial Unions). 

However, both organizations to- 
gether embrace less than one-third of 
organized labor, with more than 
4,000,000 workers adhering either 
to independent local or national 
unions. Among the latter are the 
two largest unions in Japan—Koku- 
tetsu (Government Railway Workers 
Union) with 600,000 members and 
Nikkyo (Japanese Teachers Union) 
with 500,000 members. 

It is noteworthy that the two 
largest national unions, Kokutetsu 
and Nikkyo, both are composed of 
government employes. This is due 
to a strong historical Japanese tra- 
dition of government operation of 
industries usually left in the United 
States to private enterprise. Among 
the industries operated by the gov- 
ernment are telephones and _tele- 
graph, the tobacco monoply, etc. 

Recently the trend toward govern- 
ment operation has been increasing. 
Parliament has voted experimental 
national control of the coal mines 
and the powerful Socialist Party is 
campaigning for government opera- 
tion of the vital electric power in- 
dustry. Thus, any consideration of 
the. Japanese labor problem must 
recognize the role of the govern- 
ment as employer as well as public 
representative. 

Soon after their organization, the 
unions sought to establish collective 
bargaining relationships with their 
employers. They were encouraged 
in this effort by two basic Japanese 
labor laws—the Trade Union Act, 
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which guaranteed the right of or- 
ganization and collective bargaining, 
and the Labor Relations Adjustment 
Act, which established both national 
and prefectural labor relations com- 
mittees, to conciliate, mediate or ar- 
bitrate disputes. However, neither 
Japanese employers nor Japanese 
unions had had previous experience 
in the details of labor contracts, and 
their agreements were therefore often 
vague and unworkable. 

One feature which was incorpo- 
rated in virtually all agreements was 
establishment of a management coun- 
cil, composed of equal employer and 
union representatitves, which gave the 
unions the right of voice and vote 
in decisions concerning company fi- 
nances, planning, etc. 

On the, other hand, these early 
agreements had few provisions spe- 
cifically establishing wages and 
working conditions and none of 
them provided grievance machinery 
by which disputes could be settled 
without stoppages. 

Because such agreements did not 
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lay a foundation for labor stability 
and actually weakened the unions by 
forcing them: into continual strike 
action of various kinds, the Occu- 
pation Labor Division engaged in an 
extensive educational campaign with- 
in the unions on collective bargain- 
ing procedures and techniques, the 
value of detailed agreements, the 
utilization of grievance machinery, 
etc. Simultaneously, similar matters 
were discussed with employers’ 
groups in all major industries. 

Increasing experience in actual col- 
lective bargaining and a better under- 
standing of “around-the-table” bar- 
gaining techniques have encouraged 
both sides to give greater attention 
to the negotiation of detailed agree- 
ments. 

Gradually, the concept of grievance 
machinery during the life of the 
contract is gaining recognition and 
acceptance. The unions are reluc- 
tant to accept what they feel may 
be a limitation on their right to 
strike. They demand the maximum 
freedom for unilateral action during 
the inflationary period through which 
Japan is going. However, in recent 
weeks the two major unions in the 
coak industry have accepted, albeit 
somewhat grudgingly, the idea of 
grievance machinery; the proposal 
also may find acceptance on the part 
of the metal miners’ union. At the 
same time, since workers engaged 
in governmental administration are 
legally forbidden to engage in strikes, 
there is a strong possibility that these 
well-organized workers too may ac- 
cept grievance machinery and use 
it to protect their interests. 

Some of the many problems which 
plague employer-union relationships 
in Japan reflect the traditional pater- 
nalistic relationship between the two 
parties which has existed since the 
country emerged from fuedalism. 

Historically, the average Japanese 
enterprise, including government-op- 
erated industries, has constituted 
“one big, happy family” to a much 
greater extent than was ever contem- 
plated by the American employers 
who coined the slogan. “Once an em- 
ploye, always an employe,” has 
been the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in Japan. Thus a new employe 
became a member of the “family” 
and his employer assumed full re- 
sponsibility for making provision 
for him and his dependents from 
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that time forward. To be sure, it 
was a most meager “provision”— 
but such as it was, it bore little or 
no relationship to the amount of 
work performed. If business be- 
came slack and no work was avail- 
able, there were no layoffs; instead, 
payment of wages continued. 

A humorous but pointed illustra- 
tion is the instance where a steel plant 
was destroyed during the war by 
bombing. The company continued 
to pay wages to its 1,500 employes. 
After the surrender these workers 
formed a union and—although they 
still were not working, since the plant 
remained a shambles—entered into 
negotiations for wage increases. At- 
tempts at peaceful settlement failed; 
the workers then went “on strike” 
until finally a compromise was 
reached and the “strike” was settled! 

Incidentally, in this case the work- 
ers stayed on the payroll for almost 
éighteen months, until finally the em- 
ployer went bankrupt. 

With the introduction of trade 
union organization, we find this 
traditional “happy family” relation- 
ship giving rise to union practices 
which include: (1) payment by the 
employer of the salaries of full-time 
union representatives; (2) payment 
of wages to workers during strikes; 
(3) carrying on the payroll of un- 
necessary workers who perform little 
or no productive labor; and (4) 
conduct of union meetings and other 
union activities on working time 
and on the employer’s premises. 


s members of Ameritan’ unions 
A will readily recognize, these prac- 
tices, although beneficial at first 
glance, actually are destructive to the 
union’s independence; gradually, the 
Japanese union leadership is coming 
to realize that a union is the property 
of its members and its officers must 
be maintained by the membership. 

This, of course, implies a sharp 
upward revision of the union dues 
structure and, in this instance at 
least, the Japanese union members 
are like their American brothers— 
they are exceedingly reluctant to 
vote an increase in dues. _ However, 
recently the employers have taken a 
strong stand on this issue; the gov- 
ernment especially has indicated to 
the unions in government service 
that subsidization of union officials 
will have to be reduced drastically 
and eliminated eventually. 


The government also has taken a 
firm position that wages will not be 
paid for the time spent on strike 
by workers engaged in governmental 
enterprise; employers in private in. 
dustry are expected to follow the 
governmental policy. It is unfor. 
tunate that the initiative on these is. 
sues has been taken by the govern. 
ment, as employer, rather than by 
the unions themselves; the prestige 
of labor would have gained immeas. 
urably if the union leadership had 
itself wiped out the abuses. 

Nevertheless, it is debatable wheth- 
er the unions will have lost a great 
deal by the government action; it 
may well result in a greater interest 
in the unions on the part of their 
members and in strong control over 
precipitate strike action and the union 
leadership by the rank-and-file who 
will, for the first time, have a strong 
financial interest in their unions. 

The government, which presently 
is led by a coalition of the middle- 
of-the-road Democratic Party and 
the leftist Socialist Party, has been 
subject to severe attack for its policy 
by the Communist Party minority 
within the Japanese unions. The 
Communists oppose the rehabilita- 
tion of Japan because they now find 
fertile soil for their totalitarian pro- 
paganda in an economy sorely beset 
by war destruction and _ inflation. 
Thus, they have opposed bitterly all 
attempts to stabilize employer-labor 
relationships and have concentrated 
their fire particularly on the use of 
grievance machinery. Because for 
many months they represented the 
only organized group within the 
trade union movement, they have 
been able on more than one occasion 
to impose their will against the 
wishes of a docile majority. 

Within the past six months there 
has arisen within the unions a forth- 
right anti-Communist group under 
the slogan, “Return the union to the 
union membership.” This group, 
which calls itself the Democratization 
League, is led by militant unionists 
who believe in aggressive unionism 
but object to Communist faction a 
tivities. To a great degree, the abil 
ity of Japanese unions to rid then- 
selves of the Communist incubus wil 
depend on the success of the Democ 
ratization League in organizing the 
millions of non-Communists for 
democratic, free trade unionism. 

Frequently opinions are expr 
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that reforms should be applied by 
the arbitrary exercise of occupation 
authority. This has not been done 
because it is felt that the desired 
objective, when attained, will be more 
secure and more permanent if arrived 
at through the free play of natural 
forces rather than by occupation fiat. 

Some day the occupation of Japan 
will be over and the authority of 
the Allied powers removed. The ef- 
fective test of the attempted democra- 
tization of Japan will be the extent to 
which all segments of the Japanese 
community will have learned to re- 
solve their problems and conduct 
their affairs through the exercise of 
free institutions. 

The crying need of all groups in 
Japan today, and especially the labor 
movement, is real understanding of 
the practices and ideals of a demo- 
cratic society. The terms “democ- 
racy” and “democratization” roll off 
the tongue only too easily, but up to 





now few Japanese understand their 
real meaning and significance. For 
ages past, the Japanese worker has 
been regimented, suppressed and 
whipped into a state of physical and 
mental servitude to his emperor, his 
ancestors, his bureaucrats and his em- 
ployers. He has tended to become 
a follower in thought and deed. 

To encourage the Japanese toiler to 
think, decide and act for himself in 
the political, social and economic 
fields is the major requirement in 
the democratization of the country. 

The trade unions can provide the 
instrument by which the Japanese 
worker can exercise his new-found 
freedom and develop the personal 
independence so vital to a free so- 
ciety. The unions must encourage 
this evolution of the Japanese worker 
from a state of virtual serfdom to 
that of a self-respecting and self- 
assertive member of the Japanese 
community if the labor movement 








is to serve as a democratic pillar. 

Japanese trade unions have blos- 
somed overnight with little opposition 
from the employers. They have not 
faced the tear gas, the private de- 
tectives, the injunctions, the dis- 
criminations, the defeats, the lock- 
outs, the blacklists that have played 
so large a part in building and de- 
veloping free trade unionism in 
America. American labor has ac- 
quired, during the last century, a 
deep-rooted and fundamental know- 
ledge upon which is firmly estab- 
lished the permanence of our move- 
ment, 

Can the Japanese workers, in their 
new-found privileges, learn from the 
experience of others, or will they 
too have to go through the same 
bitter school of experience in order 
to achieve their proper place and 
to fulfill their necessary role in a 
free and peaceful Japan? 

Time only can give the answer. 





surance Agents, A. F. of L. 
affiliate, is making excellent 
progress in its current all-out mem- 
bership drive. The splendid support 


a National Federation of In- | 


which our organization is receiving. 


from other unions in every corner of 
the nation has been no small factor 
in enabling the Insurance Agents to 
move forward. 

Not long ago William Green, pres- 
ident of the American Federation of 
Labor, declared: 

“I am of the opinion that there is 
no group of workers that needs or- 
ganization more than the insurance 
agents of the country. We want to 
lift your standards of living to a high 
and still higher level. We want you 
to share in some of this wealth that 
some of these big insurance compa- 
nies have been enjoying for so many 
years. It is a matter of justice, sim- 
ple justice, that some of that money 
should flow the other way.” 

Organizational activity is now going 
on among insurance agents in New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mis- 
sourl, Oklahoma, Illinois, Florida, 
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Georgia, North and South Carolina, 
California and many other states. 
Reports from our organizers in the 
field are most encouraging. 

The National Federation of Insur- 
ance Agents is composed 100 per cent 
of insurance agents. The N.F.I.A. 
has qualified as a representative of 
the employes under existing labor law. 


This union, further, has demonstrated 
its ability to negotiate contracts which 
bring the agents real benefits. 

These are among the reasons why 
unorganized insurance agents as well 
as agents who have been affiliated 
with the communistically-directed 
United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of the C.1.0., are now flocking into 
the National Federation of Insurance 
Agents. 

The N.F.I.A. is an American trade 
union. It stands four-square with the 
principles and tenets of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

Our nationwide membership drive 
is now in progress. We know that we 
can count on the cooperation of our 
fellow trade unionists everywhere. 
Union wage-earners buy insurance. 
Won’t you help us by buying only 
from your fellow trade unionists? 

The next time any insurance man 
calls on you, please ask to see his 
membership card in the N.F.I.A. 

All insurance agents, like other 
workers, owe it to themselves to be- 
come trade unionists. That is the 
message which the National Feder- 
ation of Insurance Agents is broad- 
casting throughout the land. 
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Apprenticeship in America 


By WILLIAM F. PATTERSON, Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship, U.S. Department of Labor 


HE history of every great na- 

tion of the past discloses that its 

economy rested to a large extent 
on a base of skilled workers—the 
craftsmen trained through apprentice- 
ship. While apprenticeship in ancient 
days was not so highly developed as 
it is today, yet essentially it was the 
same—learning all of the skills of a 
trade while doing productive work 
under the tutelage of master me- 
chanics. 

From the Middle Ages we have the 
first written records of apprenticeship 
comparable to that we. know today. 
The guilds in the handworking crafts 
passed on their skills and knowledge 
to apprentices indentured to their 
masters. 

Material progress in our own coun- 
try is linked closely to the apprentice- 
trained craftsmen. First there were 
the skilled workers in the shipbuild- 
ing, construction, metal working and 
printing industries who helped make 
it possible for our infant republic 
to prosper and expand. 

With the advent of the machine 
age came a mixed blessing. Thou- 
sands of skilled workers fleeing eco- 
nomic and religious oppression in 
Europe established new homes in the 
United States. They, together with 
our own craftsmen, provided a corps 
of mechanics adequate for our grow- 
ing industry. But when immigration 


laws after World War I prac- 


tically closed our European A 


source of skilled workers, we 
found that apprenticeship in 
this country had not been given 
the attention it required. 

Not enough apprentices were 
being trained. There 
was not sufficient uni- 
formity in training. 
And there was no na- 
tional coordinating 
agency for this vital 
phase of industry. 

Aware that national 
action was needed, the 
American Federation 
of Labor, management 
associations and lead- 
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ing national employers gave inval- 
uable support to legislation which 
resulted in the establishment of the 
National Apprenticeship Program. 
This program had its inception with 
the creation in 1937 of the Apprentice- 
Training Service in the Department 
of Labor. Recently the name of this 
agency was changed to the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship. 

The Bureau gives technical advis- 
ory assistance in setting up and 
maintaining apprenticeship programs, 
and in many cases has given the 
impetus which was needed to get 
apprenticeship programs started. It 
works closely with the State Appren- 
ticeship Councils, unions and em- 
ployer associations, and it acts as the 
national coordinating agency for all 
groups concerned with maintaining 
the skilled work force. 

As its national policy-recommend- 
ing body, the Bureau has the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, com- 























The youthful aspirant learns his trade 
under the eye of a seasoned craftsman 


posed of an equal number of repre 
sentatives of national unions and 
employers. John P. Frey, the presi- 
dent of the Metal Trades Depart. 
ment, A. F. of L., is the only original 
member on the Federal Committee, 
The other A. F. of L. member is 
C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer of 
the California State Federation of 
Labor. 

While the ‘depression and the war 
made impossible the expansion which 
apprenticeship needed, yet the Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Program re- 
sulted in the laying of the ground- 
work for the record growth that 
apprenticeship is experiencing today. 

The Federal Committee recom- 
mended that an apprenticeable occu- 
pation be one which requires a min- 
imum of two years’ training in a 
shop or on a building site, also that 
a minimum of 144 hours of related 
classroom instruction be. given each 
vear. Today we have more than 190 
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Apprenticeship, always one of building’s basic facts, has special 
appeal today because the industry is again athrob with activity 


basic trade classifications and some 
560 apprenticeable occupations for 
which training standards have been 
formulated. 

The General Committee on Ap- 
prenticeship for the Construction In- 
dustry functions as the national la- 
bor-management planning body for 
apprenticeship in the building trades. 
The General Committee has assisted 
in the establishment of national ap- 
prenticeship standards for thirteen 
major crafts in the construction in- 
dustry. All the unions represented on 
the General Committee are affiliated 
with the A. F. of L. 


These national standards - contain 
the minimum criteria for the setting 
up of local apprenticeship programs, 
but are flexible enough for adjust- 
ment to local conditions. As the 
national standards embody what the 
fop international unions and con- 
factor organizations consider essen- 
tial, they are invaluable patterns for 
local use. They facilitate and speed 
up the establishment of local appren- 
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ticeship programs. Also, they help 
promote sound training in the vari- 
ous crafts throughout the country. 


KILLED workers, for any number 
S of reasons, leave an employer 
or an area. There is always a cer- 
tain migration of craftsmen. If the 
craftsmen moving into a new area are 
to be able to hold down the same jobs 
they had previously, and if they are 
to be able to furnish top production, 
they must possess all-around skill. 
National apprenticeship standards are 
proving invaluable instruments in de- 
veloping this skill. 

After the end of the war the work 
of all groups—labor, management 
and government—which had collab- 
orated voluntarily to establish the 
National Apprenticeship Program 
rapidly began to bear fruit. 

There was a pressing need for 
a vast expansion of apprenticeship, 
and there were more than enough 
applicants for apprentice training, 
especially among veterans, but the 






















































machinery to work also had been 
set up. 

From 87,000 apprentices regis- 
tered in June, 1947, with the Federal 
Committee or a State Apprenticeship 
Council in all of the skilled trades, 
the number has increased to well 
over 200,000. 

The number of local joint labor- 
management apprenticeship commit- 
tees also is growing continually until 
today there are 6,000. As the aver- 
age committee has six members, this 
means that the national apprentice 
system is bulwarked on the local lev- 
els—where the real work is done— 
by 36,000 representatives of unions 
and employers. All the figures cited 
on apprentices and joint committees 
are all-time records. 

The point might well be raised: 
What is being gained by the nation, 
and the craft unions, by this expan- 
sion in apprenticeship? First, indus- 
trial productivity is being increased. 
This is of the utmost importance 
today, when the country is striving 
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for maximum productivity to halt the 
rising price spiral and to give mate- 
rial aid to other countries. 

Apprentice-trained craftsmen fur- 
nish high production because they 
have learned thoroughly all of the 
skills of their respective trades. They 
do not waste materials. They have 
acquired safe work habits and have 
learned how to get along with other 
workers. It is from the ranks of these 
all-around mechanics that industry 
draws its foremen, supervisors and 
shop instructors—all of whom must 
be of high caliber if we are to enjoy 
the fruits of high production. 

The steadily increasing building 
activity since the end of the war 
might be accepted as a definite in- 
dication that the new journeymen 
and apprentices in the building 
trades are helping to increase pro- 
duction in the construction industry. 
However, we have more concrete 
evidence that this is the case. 

This was presented by Richard J. 
Gray, president of the Building and 
Construction Trades Department of 
the A. F. of L., before the Congres- 
sional Joint Committee on Housing 
last January. In his statement be- 
fore the committee, Mr. Gray said: 

“According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics findings, the construction 
time period has been steadily declin- 
ing since the middle of 1946, reflect- 
ing improved productivity. The re- 
ports indicate that beginning in 
April, 1947, there has been an espe- 
cially notable improvement in the 
time it took to complete an average 
single-family unit. The reduction in 
the construction time period (ac- 
cording to B.L.S.) indicates improve- 
ments in efficiency of both labor and 
management.” 

In his statement before the com- 
mittee Mr. Gray stressed another 
advantage of apprenticeship to the 
nation when he said that one of the 
objectives of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department is to 
help provide veterans of the last war 
with employment while at the same 
time learning a‘skilled trade. 

Unions have shown their willing- 
ness to give this assistance to veterans 
by waiving the age limitations and 
in numerous cases specifying employ- 
ment preference for veterans seeking 
apprentice training. Last year the 
number of veterans in apprentice- 
ship reached an all-time high of 93 
per cent of the total. While this per- 
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centage is dropping steadily as vet- 
erans are finding their places in 
industry, apprenticeship has given 
opportunities for employment and 
training to those who have been too 
young for military service. 

The American Federation of La- 
bor, with craft unions as its base, has 
demonstrated over many years— 
even before the inception of the Na- 
tional Apprenticeship Program—a 
realization of its vital stake in ap- 
prenticeship. Years ago it was the 
unions in the construction, metal 
and printing industries which took 
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the lead in apprentice training. And 
this continued interest on the part of 
the craft unions is helping greatly to 
strengthen and expand apprentice- 
ship in our country today. 


PPRENTICESHIP, properly con- 
A ducted, develops competent me- 
chanics who maintain high trade 
standards and help to perpetuate their 
craft. It is from these apprentice- 
trained mechanics that craft unions 
get top-notch officials—men who have 
learned all the operations of their 
trade and who during their appren- 
ticeship have observed the voluntary 
cooperation between employers and 
their employes for their mutual 
benefit. 

This voluntary joint cooperation in 
the American apprenticeship system 
does much to create and maintain 
good industrial relations. Sitting 





down together at a conference tab! 
and discussing matters related to a). 
prenticeship, employers and their en- 
ployes obtain a good understandii:« 
of their respective problems in that 
field. With this understanding comes 
an increased realization that volun. 
tary cooperation in other industrial 
matters results in mutual benefits. 
And with the improvement of in- 
dustrial relations, public relations are 
being advanced through apprentice- 
ship for labor and for management. 
The press and the radio have been 
informing the public of the teamwork 
between unions and employers to 
build up the skilled work force re- 
quired by our country and to solve 
vocational training problems for the 
youth of the country. 

Graduation exercises for appren- 
tices, which are now being held 
throughout the country, are proving 
excellent public relations media as 
they represent the successful culmin- 
ation of the joint efforts of labor, 
management and government agen- 
cies in achieving desirable goals. 
Legislative and civic leaders have 
shown their appreciation of these 
accomplishments by their attend- 
ance, and the press has given due 
recognition to the ceremonies. 

Among graduation exercises held 
in recent months were those spon- 
sored by the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee for 
the Construction Industry repre- 
senting all of the building trades in 
the two cities; for apprentices in 

all the skilled trades in the San 
Francisco area; Fox River Valley 
carpenters, St. Charles, Illinois; sheet 
metal workers and electrical workers, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; and 
plumbers and carpenters, Muskogee, 
Oklahoma. Those graduated at these 
exercises were trained under joint 
union and contractor programs. 
The record to date in the field of 
apprenticeship is distinctly one of 
solid; accomplishment. But all groups 
concerned with this vital element of 
industry have a constant responsi- 
bility, a constant task to perform. 
As industry changes and expands, 
apprenticeship programs may have to 
be adjusted to meet its needs. Joint 
apprenticeship programs should be 
established wherever the number of 
employed craftsmen warrants, and 
sufficient apprentices should be em- 
ployed and trained to maintain an 
adequate skilled work force. 
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More About San Francisco 


(Continued from Page 15) 


clude one representative from each 
group on the Committee on Inter- 
national Organizations, | was named 
to attend the coming Paris session of 
the General Assembly as a member of 
the I.L.0. delegation. That appoint- 
ment is one which seems of particular 
importance, since it assures having 
one representative from the United 
States in the Governing Body dele- 
gation at the United Nations. 

It would have been impossible to 
have carried out my assignments at 
the San Francisco conference if it 
had not been for the fine heip of my 
advisers and other A. F. of L. officials 
like Western Organizing Director 
Daniel Flanagan and Organizers 
John Sweeney and Gene DeChristo- 
faro, who were always ready to pitch 
in when needed. These men did a 
splendid public relations job for our 
organization. 

As advisers at the conference, the 
following individuals were designated 
by President Truman upon the rec- 
ommendation of the A. F. of L. and 
of the Railway Labor Executives 
Association: George Meany, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; C. J. Haggerty, 
secretary, California State Federa- 
tion of Labor; John F. Shelley, pres- 
ident, San Francisco Central Labor 
Council; E. M. Weston, president, 
Washington State Federation of La- 
bor; C. W. Doyle, secretary, Seattle 
Central Labor Union; Dave Beck, 
representative, International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers; H. W. 
Fraser, president, Order of Railway 
Conductors of America; Serafino 
Romualdi, Latin American represent- 
ative, American Federation of Labor. 

It should be noted that Nelson H. 
Cruikshank and Bert M. Jewell were 
also designated but could not serve. 
Mr. Cruikshank was shortly afterward 
asked to serve as an adviser to the 
American delegation to the World 
Health Assembly in Geneva and Mr. 
Jewell was named as labor adviser to 
Paul Hoffman, the head of E.C.A. 

To Secretary Meany is due credit 
for a hospitable and very impressive 
reception and dinner to the labor del- 
egations, held at the St. Francis 
Hotel. This function was tops among 
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the many occasions of entertainment 
at the conference. Mr. Meany’s anal- 
ysis of American labor’s concern in 
world affairs was penetrating and 
highly instructive to the labor dele- 
gations from nearly forty nations. 
His tribute to my great predecessor, 
Bob Watt, was one which deeply 
moved Bob’s many friends in the 
I.L.0. and served again to indicate 
the goals toward which we who be- 
lieve in liberty must strive. 

The I.L.O. is a worthy instrument 
for our efforts. As President Tru- 
man told the Governing Body mem- 
bers, the I.L.0. can make and is 
making the greatest contribution to 
world peace of any organization of 
its kind. So it should. 

The I.L.0., alone of international 
organizations, brings the men from 
field and factory to fashion the im- 


plements of social progress upon 
which world peace must so largely 
depend. Its ideals are high, although 
difficult to accomplish. They were 
epitomized thus by Woodrow Wilson: 
“Poverty anywhere is a threat to 
peace anywhere.” 

The goal of the I.L.O. is a worthy 
goal for labor the world over. ‘The 
I.L.O. is a great democratic organi- 
ation whose achievements and effec- 
tiveness will determine to a very large 
extent whether communism will be 
contained or will engulf all of Europe. 


The American Federation of Labor, 
devoted from the very outset to the 
high ideals of the International Labor 
Organization, will continue to give 
the fullest measure of support to this 
humanitarian, noble institution. Ac- 
corded the same support by workers 
and workers’ associations around the 
globe, the 1.L.O. will be able to do its 
part to insure that liberty and en- 
lightenment shall ultimately prevail 
over the evil forces of darkness every- 
where on the face of the earth. 
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PLocal 2, Hatters, has signed an 
agreement with New York cap manu- 
facturers which establishes, for the 
first time in the history of the union, 
a retirement fund financed by em- 
ployer contributions of two per cent 


of payrolls. The accord also pro- 
vides wage adjustments ranging up 
to ten per cent. 


bFour locals of the A. F. of L.’s 
United Automobile Workers in Jack- 
son, Mich., have won wage increases 
in recent contracts. A wage increase 
of 2014 cents an hour is provided in 
a new accord negotiated at the Kent- 
Moore Company. 


PLocal 216, Sheet Metal Workers, and 
the contractors’ association in Ala- 
meda and Contra Costa Counties, 
Calif., have signed a contract which 
provides pay increases of 1214 cents 
an hour. 


bA wage increase of nine cents an 
hour has been won by Local 56, 
Meat Cutters, in a contract with the 
P. J. Ritter Company of Bridgeton, 
N. J. 


PLocal B-1048, Electrical Workers, 
has signed an agreement with the 
RCA Victor Division, Indianapolis, 
which provides an eight per cent 


wage increase. 
bLocal 206, Sheet Metal Workers, 
has concluded an agreement with 


employers in the San Diego area 
which provides a wage hike of 174% 
cents an hour. 


>Wage increases of 10 cents an hour 
have been won in negotiations be- 
tween Local 860, Teamsters, and 160 
San Francisco warehouse firms. 


bLocal 43, Bakery Workers, has 
received wage increases ranging up 
to 13 cents an hour at Fresno, Calif. 


bLocal 764, State, County and Munic- 
ipal Employes, has won a 15-cent 
hourly wage hike for city employes 
of Kewanee, IIl. 
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New affiliate, American Federation of Grain Millers, gets charter* 


>A wage increase of eight per cent 
and other benefits were secured by 
Local 22, Office Employes, in nego- 
tiations with the Revere Copper and 
Brass Company, Baltimore. 


bAn hourly wage hike of 25 cents 
has been won by Locals 34 and 455, 
Plumbers and Pipefitters, in a con- 
tract with employers in the Minnea- 
polis-St. Paul area. 


bLocal 13, Metal Polishers, and the 
American Fixtures and Manufactur- 
ing Company, St. Louis, have signed 
an agreement which provides a wage 
increase of 10 per cent. 


>A wage increase of 18 cents an hour 
has been obtained by Local 158, 
Typographical Workers, in a contract 
with Springfield (Mo.) Newspapers, 
Inc. 


>Federal Labor Union 22560 and the 
Blackford Glass Company, Vincen- 
nes, Ind., have signed a contract call- 
ing for an hourly increase of 12 cents. 


bLocal 1, Bricklayers Union, has ob- 
tained an increase of 25 cents an 
hour at Louisville. 


bLocal 133, Chemical Workers, has 
won a 15-cent hourly wage increase 
in negotiations with the Pacific Car- 
bide Company and the Columbia 
Metals Company of Salem, Oreg. 


bIn an N.L.R.B. election held at the 
Hat Corporation of America, Nor- 
walk, Conn., 1,547 votes were cast 
in favor of the union shop and only 


22 against. 


>Local 516, Operating Engineers, and 
the Bridgeman - Russell Company. 
Duluth, Minn., have signed an agree- 
ment which provides a wage hike of 
12% cents an hour. 

bFederal Labor Union 18704 has 
concluded negotiations with the 
Anaconda Wire and Cable Company 
of Anderson, Ind., which calls for an 
1l-cent hourly pay increase. 


>Wage increases ranging up to 12 
per cent have been won recently by 


Local 64, Building Service Employes. 


* The presentation was made by I. M. Ornburn 
(right), secretary-treasurer of the A. F. of L,’s 
Union Label Trades Department, in the 
absence of William Green. Mr. Green was 
unable to attend because of the serious illness 
of his wife. At left in the photo is S. P. Ming, 
president of the Federation’s newest interns 
tional union. 
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pLocal 148, Operating Engineers, has 
won pay boosts of 9 to 15 cents an 
hour, in addition to other gains, in 
an agreement reached with the Union 
Electric Company, St. Louis. 


bThe Grain Processors have con- 
cluded an agreement with the Allied 
Mills ‘Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
which calls for a wage increase of 
nine cents an hour.’ 


bLocal 230, Laundry Workers, has 
concluded negotiations with employ- 
ers at East St. Louis, IIl., calling for 
an increase in pay. 


bA wage increase of 17 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 600, Team- 
sters, in an agreement with the em- 
ployers’ association in St. Louis. 


bLocal 287, Bartenders Union, has 
obtained a wage hike of $10 a week 
in negotiations conducted recently 
with four hotels in St. Paul. 


bFederal Labor Union 22195 and 
the Metals Refining Company of 
Hammond, Ind., have signed a con- 
tract raising wages 71 cents an hour. 


The Electrical Workers have ob- 
tained a wage increase of 12 cents 
an hour at the Phelps Dodge Habi- 
shaw Corp., Yonkers, N. Y. 


bFederal Labor Union 20548 and the 
Peerless Wire Company, Lafayette, 
Ind, have signed an agreement 
which lifts wages 10 cents an hour. 


)Wage increases of 19 cents an hour 
have been won by the Plumbers Un- 
ion in the Stamford-Darien (Conn.) 
area in a contract with the Master 
Plumbers’ Association. 


bLocal 603, Teamsters, has concluded 
an agreement with 24 dairies and 12 
ice cream companies in St. Louis and 
St. Louis County calling for a 12- 
cent hourly wage increase. 


bIncreases of four to seven cents an 
hour have been gained by Local 563, 
Paper Workers, in an agreement 
negotiated recently with the Celotex 
Corporation, Lagro, Ind. 


"The Ladies’ Garment Workers and 
the Formaid Company, Boston, have 
concluded an agreement calling for 
a TY-ceuit hourly increase. 
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bIn addition to other gains, Local 
155, Ladies’ Garment Workers, has 
won wage increases ranging from $3 
to $5 a week as the result of negotia- 
tions with the United Knitwear Manu- 
facturers of New York City. 


>Wage increases ranging up to 14 
cents an hour have been won by bus 
drivers employed by the Fresno 


(Calif.) City Lines. 


bFederal Labor Union 22458 has 
negotiated a wage increase of six per 
cent in negotiations with the Vehicle 
Supply Company of Cairo, Ill. 


>Wage increases of 81% per cent have 
been won by the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers at the Dolores Dress Com- 
pany, Hornell, N. Y. 


bLocal 39, State, County and Munic- 
ipal Employes, has obtained an 11- 
cent hourly pay increase at Royal 


Oak, Mich. 


Local 194, Chemical Workers, has 
obtained a pay increase of five cents 
an hour in a contract with Plough, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 


bLocal 74, Office Employes, has won 
pay increases of $10 to $18 a month 
in negotiations with the Cornell 
(Wis.) Wood Products Company. 


bLocals 23 and 160, Electrical Work- 
ers, have concluded an agreement 
with the Northern States Power Com- 
pany of Minneapolis which provides 
a wage increase of 12 per cent. 


bLocal 516, Operating Engineers, has 
concluded an agreement with the 
Marshall-Wells Company, Duluth, 
Minn., calling for a 12%-cent hourly 
wage hike. 


>A wage increase of 15 cents an hour 
has been won by Local 17, Electrical 
Workers, in a contract with electrical 
line contractors in the Detroit area. 


Local 369, Poultry Workers, has 
won a wage increase of 10 cents an 
hour in negotiations with the Mil- 
waukee poultry houses. 


>Carpenters in and around San 
Francisco have received a 16-cent 
hourly wage increase in recent nego- 
tiations with employers. 


>Bakery Workers in Portland, Oreg., 
have signed an agreement with the 
Master Bakers Association calling for 
a wage hike of seven per cent. 


PLocal 73, Electrical Workers. has 
obtained a wage increase of seven 
cents an hour for workers employed 
in construction at Spokane, Wash. 









Honored for Selling 
Security Bonds 


One of the most active trade union women in 
Washington, D. C., last month walked off with 
the first prize for achieving the largest total of 
cash sales of United States security bonds during 
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a drive that was conducted by the Wash- 
ington Women’s Bond-a-Month League. 


Leading the parade was vivacious and 
energetic Mrs. Thelma N. Dawson, admin- 
istrative secretary of the Washington Build- 
ing Trades Council. For her achievement— 
the sale of $803,500 worth of bonds to trade 
unions in the capital area—she was pre- 
sented with a fully equipped handbag. 


Mrs. Dawson is a member of the Office 
Employes Union. She is active in the 
affairs of the Washington local and also of 
the Washington Central Labor Union. 

She praised the many unions which pur- 
chased bonds for their magnificent response 
to the appeal of the United States Treasury. 
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Lee W. Minton, president, Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association—The suc- 
cessful operation 
of any enterprise 
depends, above 
all, on a sound 
labor relations 
policy. Manage- 
ment cannot ex- 
pect to expand 
successfully with- 
out it. The work- 
ers cannot expect to raise their stand- 
ard of living without it. Employer 
and employes must cooperate together 
for the benefits that can be derived 
only through cooperation. There is 
no justificr’ion for either side to 
assume that it is superior to or more 
powerful than the other. Manage- 
ment is deserving of a fair profit on 
its investment. But to take more than 
its fair share is exploitation of those 
whose endeavors make that profit 
possible. It behooves management to 
show total sincerity in its relationship 
with its employes, while labor must 
take into consideration the problems 
of management. Both sides can keep 
disputes to a minimum by the appli- 
cation of honesty and fairness in 
their dealings with each other. 





Charles E. Bohlen, counselor, State 
Department—The integrity of our 
action and of the 
reputation of this 
government for 
honest dealing is 
one of the most 
priceless assets 
which the United 
States possesses. 
It cannot be bar- 
tered away for 
temporary propaganda advantage or 
even to offset temporary propaganda 
disadvantage. The deep-seated desire 
of the peoples of this earth for peace 
and tranquility cannot be regarded 
as expendable coin for propaganda 
purposes. The temptation is always 
present to counter a move in prop- 
aganda by a maneuver of your own 
in the same field. But this can only 
be done in the long run at the ex- 
pense of sound foreign policy and 
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with the loss of basic confidence in 
the consistency and integrity of our 
purpose. To be alert to the danger 
of propaganda does not mean that 
we must ignore the vital necessity of 
clear public understanding of our 
policy and purposes. That is quite 
a different matter. Good publicity 
means accurate and continuous ex- 
planation and interpretation of our 
policy. Propaganda means playing 
fast and loose with the truth as a 
means of confusing and not enlight- 
ening public opinion. We cannot 
and, I am confident, will not permit 
our foreign policy to be at the mercy 
of foreign propaganda. 


Matthew Woll, member, A. F. of L. 
Executive Council—During the grave 
crisis among the 
working people 
of Europe, the 
American Feder- 
ation of Labor 
has not stood by 
idly. It has ren- 
dered aid to the 
liberty -loving 
working peoples 
in their struggles against the totalita- 
rian menace. Because the recent total 
war laid the seed of communistic 
totalitarianism among Europe’s dev- 
astation and ruination, the American 
Federation of Labor has dedicated 
itself to help overcome this new ex- 
tremely dangerous menace of totali- 
tarian tyranny. The A. F. of L. has 
inscribed on its banner the cause of 
free labor everywhere. We have not 
shut our eyes to the spreading menace 
from the East. We are fully cognizant 
of the grave menace of forced labor. 
We understand fully the terrible im- 
plications and the enormous stakes 
involved in the present conflict be- 
tween two worlds—not necessarily 
geographic, but in the human, moral 
and spiritual realms. The A. F. of L. 
stands in the front ranks of the forces 
fighting for free labor and against 
the outrage of slave labor. The 
A. F. of L. has taken the initiative 
and assumed the offensive in order 
to make secure the institutions of 
freedom and democracy. We are 





dedicated to a relentless fight agains 
Communist totalitarianism e\ ery. 


where. We have exposed the 0. 
called World Federation of Trade 
Unions, a worldwide fifth column of 
the Russian Foreign Office. 


John P. Frey, president, Metal 
Dept., 


Trades A. F. of L—We 
American trade 
unionists take the 
present industrial 
system as it is, 
Our fathers intro- 
duced the dem. 
ocratic method 
into politics. Let 
us introduce it 
into industry and 
let it go on evolving democratically 
there. New times, new problems and 
new issues—but always the demo- 
cratic method. The essence of the 
democratic method simply is that 
labor shall have a duly acknowledged 
right to participate in determining 
the wages and working conditions 
that affect it. The democratic 
method of dealing with labor-man- 
agement problems is now practiced 
in many industries, either locally or 
nationally, but a fair test has not been 
afforded at all times, either because 
of a lack of effective organization on 
one side or the other or because of 
a failure to accept the democratic 
principle wholeheartedly. 





Walter Bedell Smith, U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Moscow—The policies of 
the United States 
in international 
questions have 
been made amp 
clear. They have 
the support of 
the overwhelming 
majority of the 
American people. 








grave error if others were to assume 
that domestic considerations, such # 
the elections, would in any Wa?) 
weaken the determination of the 
United States to support what it be 
lieves to be right. The present stale 
of United States-Soviet relations is # 
source of grievous disappointment !0 
the American people and government. 
As far as we are concerned, it repre 
sents a painful and undesired alters 
tive toward which we have bee! 
driven, step by step, by the pressure ol 
Soviet and world Communist policy. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONS! 
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JUNIOR UNION 


“ URRY up, Winifred,” Mrs. 
Fowler called to her daugh- 
ter. “Bring the sandwiches, 

and I expect you had better pick 

up those apples, too. They're on 
the table.” 

“Now, don’t load up with a lot 
of excess junk,” Mr. Fowler 
warned. 

“But, dear, they can eat those 
on the way, and we'll be through 
with them,” his wife said. 

“I'm going to sit in front with 
Dad,” Floyd announced. 

“Oh, no, you're not,” Winifred 
contradicted as she joined them 
at the car. 

“Then you're not either,” said 
Floyd. 

“Both of you in the back seat,” 
ordered Mrs. Fowler, as she got in 
the front, and Mr. Fowler, after a 
last look at the tires, slid in under 
the steering wheel. 

“What a wonderful day to start on a 
vacation!” exclaimed Winifred. 

“Let me think a minute,” said Mrs. 
Fowler. “Have I attended to everything? 
I want to thoroughly enjoy our trip so 
let’s check. Lights, gas, newspapers dis- 
continued. Mail to be forwarded. Milk 
delivery stopped. All doors and windows 
locked. Can anyone think of something 


9” 


else? 

“You seem to be through, dear,” said 
Mr. Fowler. “But I’m not. Floyd, hop 
out and close and lock the garage doors, 
will you, please? And on your way, run 
the lawn mower in.” 

“You bet,” grinned Floyd as he climbed 
out to do his father’s bidding, which he 
did with a flourish. 

“Now, we're really on our way at last,” 
said Winifred. “Two whole weeks to 
roam.” 

They stopped at the filling station on 
their way out of town. 

“Looks like you're going somewhere,” 
said Mr. Loy as he wiped the windshield. 

“Yep, we're on vacation,” answered Mr. 
Fowler with a smile. “I’ve two weeks, so 
we thought we’d get away from town and 
see a little of the country.” 

“Pretty lucky for you,” said Mr. Loy. 
“Do you get paid while your're away?” 

“Sure, vacation with pay is part of our 
union agreement.” 
™ icky, I say,” Mr. Loy repeated. 
“Lucky.” 


“No, not luck so much as good judgment. 
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I could have refrained from joining my un- 
ion a few years ago, and taken what | 
could get, but I figured it would be to my 
advantage to join and see what improve- 
ments we could all work for together.” 


“Naturally, my Dad joined the union,” - 


put in Floyd. “He would have been work- 
ing all the time if he hadn't, with no time 
off, no Saturdays off or vacation or any- 
thing.” 

“You seem to know a lot about it, young 
fellow,” smiled Mr. Loy. “Bet you're 
going to be a union member yourself when 
you grow up.” 

“Sure I am. I’m going to carry a card 
as soon as | can, and be just as good a 
union man as Dad.” 

“I see you're bringing the boy up the 
right way,” the attendant said to Mr. 
Fowler. 

“Yes, he’s pretty interested. Both the 
children are.” 

“We both belong to the Junior Union,” 
Winifred said. Then she bit into an apple. 

“Good for you,” said Mr. Loy. “Been 
carrying a card a good while myself. I 
bought this place and figure I'll use union 
labor all the way.” He came around to 
his customer with the bill in his hand. 
“Guess I’ve sold you all I can,” he said. 
“I want to leave you enough cash to have 
some fun on.” 

“We'll manage,” replied Mrs. Fowler 
with a smile. 

They called goodbye as the car began to 
move off down the road. 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


planned. 
The happy family had spent many 
hours 


Their trip was well 
looking over road maps. 
First choice of places to go had 
been given to Mother, and since 
it was the same place Dad had 
long wished to see the next choices 
had gone to Floyd and Winifred. 

“Keep it within reasonable driv- 
ing distance,” their father had 
cautioned. 

Together they had chosen two 
o.her places they had wanted to 
Visit. 

Fortunately they had delightful 
weather for their journey. They 
stopped to see many interesting 
sights. Floyd was especially glad 
to have the chance to go through 
an Indian museum which con- 
tained many relics of a civiliza- 
tion now past. He also spent mosi 
of his allowance for Indian tro- 
phies and for his prize souvenir, 
a beautiful Indian rug. 

Winifred’s choice took them to the site 
where she had gone to camp two years 
before, but she was very disappointed be- 
cause somehow it didn’t seem like the 
same place at all. 

“Honey, things never seem the same 
when you go back like this,” her mother 
said. “It’s one of the hard lessons in 
life, and I’m glad you have Jearned it 
young and fairly easily. Things change 
and we often wish they didn’t. But really 
it’s best.” 

“Well, I am disappointed, I'll have to 
admit,” Winifred said. “But | guess it 
will make me enjoy your part of our. trip 
all the better.” 

At the very middle of their vacation 
time, Mrs. Fowler said to her family: 

“Now it’s my turn. In the morning we 
start driving toward my favorite place.” 

By noon the next day the whole family 
wore smiles from ear to ear. They were 
looking for little favorite nooks along the 
way and exclaiming every time they passed 
a familiar spot. At the last turn of the 
road everyone was on the very edge of 
his seats. It was Mother, however, who 
saw the house first, and with a happy ring 
to her voice she cried: 

“There’s Grandma’s house, and Grandpa 
and Grandma are on the porch.” 

As they drove up, Winifred declared: 

“Mother and Daddy, I think this is the 
best vacation place of all.” 








Your union is exactly what you make it— 


no more, no less. 


There’s just one way of making sure that 
your union will function as you want it to 
function—you must regularly attend union 
meetings and participate to the fullest extent 


in all the affairs of your organization. 


Be active! Do your full duty as a good 
citizen and a good trade unionist. Don’t skip 
meetings and shift your responsibilities as a 


union member to the shoulders of others. 


Attend meetings regularly. Give careful 
thought te the various problems and issues 
confronting your union. When you have 
something to say, speak up. Make known 
the course you believe your union should 
follow. And when the time to vote arrives, 
vote wisely. 

Yes, it is a fact—your union is what you 


make it. 


Take an interest! Attend meetings! 


It’s your union. Help make it a dandy! 


Alert, Faithful Members Make Good Unions 





